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INTRODUCTION 


Et absque alia probacione clare potest 
patere quod nummisma est valde utile 
bone communitati civili et rei publice 


usibus oportunum...! 


Nicholas Oresme 
De Moneta 


Since its' foundation in 1878 the 
Western Pennsylvania Numismatic 
Society has been one of the preeminent 
associations devoted to the study of 
numismatics and all of its related 
disciplines. Its members have published 
works in many of the leading journals 
devoted to their specific area(s) of interest 
in both the United States and Europe. At 
each meeting of the WPNS a member 
presents a paper on a given subject 
relating to their numismatic interests. 
While some of the manuscripts of these 
lectures are available for consultation by 
members in the Society's archives, the 
lack of a published catalogue as well as 
the tendency of most people to forget the 
papers they heard in past years has meant 
that many excellent presentations have 
been lost or forgotten. 

For some time there has been 
discussion among a number of members 
concerning the idea of publishing a 
collection of some of the papers presented 
before our society so that they might be 
consulted by present and future members 
as well as by non-members who have an 


1 And it is clear without further proof 
that coinage is very useful to the civil 
community, and convenient, or rather 
necessary, to the busines of the state... 


interest in the subject(s) discussed. This 
work is the first such volume. It contains 
a number of papers read before this 
Society or written by members over the 
past three years. In addition it also 
contains three older works contained in a 
collection of manuscripts of papers 
presented to the Society during the 
1930s, 40s and 50s. While these older 
works are in many ways rather dated, it is 
hoped that they will demonstrate the level 
of numismatic knowledge that existed in 
the society at that time. Likewise, it is 
hoped that the papers from the 1990s will 
show how far the Society has come 
during the five intervening decades. 

It is hoped that is volume will both 
continue to inspire numismatic study 
within the WPNS as well as outside of it. 
The next volume, which should appear in 
1996, will contain papers delivered to the 
Society or written by members during the 
next two years. 

A work such as this would not 
have been possible without the aid of 
numerous people. Foremost among these 
are the contributors to this publication, 
without whose efforts this work would 
not be possible. The editor would also 
like to thank Mr. Gerald Porter, President 
of the WPNS, and Mr. Wayne K. 
Homren, Curator of the Society, who 
supplied a number of manuscripts of 
papers delivered to the Society. 
Likewise, the editor wishes to thank Ms. 
Malgorzata Mozer of Hillman Library, 
University of Pittsburgh and Mr. Richard 
H. Hayes for the information they were 
able to help procure and, along with Mr. 
Homren, their proof reading abilities. 


1878: THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


Wayne K. Homren 


Presented: 7 January 1992 


Introduction: 

This history is based on 
information gleaned from various 
sources, including contemporary 
numismatic periodicals, auction 
catalogues and Society publications. For 
many years the Society's original 
Proceedings books were lost, but these 
are now in the Society's possession. 
They have been invaluable in compiling 
the present work and the author is 
indebted to the unknown individuals 
whose efforts saved these unique 
documents from the ravages of time. 
This paper outlines the history of the 
foundation year of the Society. 


Overview: 

Eight men met in Pittsburgh on 14 
June 1878 to form the Western 
Pennsylvania Numismatic Society. The 
founders were a diverse group, united by 
a common interest in the study of 
numismatics. They included three clerks, 
a salesman, a tobacconist/coin dealer, a 
painter, a newspaper carrier and a 
freshly-graduated college valedictorian 
and future millionaire. 

The Society grew rapidly in its 
early years, and its members were very 
active. They quickly adopted a 
constitution and set of bylaws, and began 
forming a numismatic library and coin 
cabinet. To publicize the hobby of 
numismatics they set up a Society coin 
exhibit at the great Pittsburgh Exposition 
in 1878 and 1879. Souvenir medals were 
struck in each year to jointly 
commemorate the Exposition and the 
founding of WPNS. 

The Society did not develop in 
isolation. Its members subscribed and 


contributed to various numismatic 
periodicals and auction sales from other 
cities. The Pittsburgh area was no 
numismatic backwater. There were at 
least four active coin dealers in western 
Pennsylvania and three of them were 
WPNS members. The first president of 
WPNS catalogued a total of thirteen sales 
of numismatic material for auctions held 
in Pittsburgh. 

Society members were not without 
their differences. Disputes large and 
small arose among the members 
periodically. Separate incidents led to the 
expulsion of two of the founding 
members within a year. In 1882 the 
Society would expel another founder. 

Other founders were lost for the 
more usual reasons: sickness, death or 
lack of time or interest to continue 
numismatic activity. One founder sold 
his coin collection in 1879 and resigned 
from the Society in 1880. Another 
founder resigned in 1882, apparently to 
devote more time to his business affairs. 
The companies he founded made him one 
of the wealthiest men in the country, 
providing him the resources to resume his 
hobby in a big way at a later date. 


The Founders: 
S.H. Morgan 

The first president of the Society, 
S.H. Morgan is best known today as 
Pittsburgh's most prolific 19th century 
coin cataloguer. Between 11 March 1879 
and 27 July 1881, Morgan authored 
thirteen auction catalogues for coin sales 
held in the offices of D.F. Henry at 68 
Fifth Avenue in Pittsburgh. Morgan's 
own coins were in turn auctioned by John 


Haseltine in January 1880 and by W.E. 
Woodward in April 1882. 

Little else is known about Morgan. 
He may be the Samuel Morgan listed as a 
tobacconist in the 1878 Pittsburgh city 
directory. The 14 November 1879 
WPNS meeting was held at Morgan's 
home at Millvale Station, P.R.R. 
(Pennsylvania Rail Road). The 1880 
WPNS Constitution and Bylaws booklet 
lists Morgans address as Elm Street, 
Sixteenth Ward. In Woodward's 1882 
catalogue Morgan is identified as a 
resident of Louisville, Kentucky. 

Morgan was apparently an older 
gentleman. He had been around 
numismatics long enough to have the 
knowledge required to catalogue so many 
coin sales. He was obviously respected 
by his fellow founders, who elected him 
their first president. He had enough free 
time in 1878 and 1879 to attend each day 
of the month-long Pittsburgh Exposition. 
Morgan left Pittsburgh in 1881 and the 
following year sold his coin collection. 
All of these facts seem to indicate that 


Morgan was retired or semi-retired at the 
time WPNS was organized. 


Frank J. Kirk 

The first vice-president of WPNS, 
Frank J. Kirk, was part owner of a 
painting business, Wilson & Kirk, with 
offices at 84 Fourth Avenue. His home 
address was 149 Wylie Avenue; this 
address was listed in the 1880 
Constitution booklet. Little else is known 
about Kirk. His coin collection was 
catalogued by Morgan in June 1879. The 
collection included mainly U.S. coins, 
plus assorted foreign coins, medals and 
some colonial currency. The bulk of the 
collection consisted of a date set of cents 
and half cents from 1793 to 1857, plus 
some varieties. The highlight of the sale 
was lot 34, a fine 1793 Liberty Cap cent, 
which brought $9.00. The total sale 
realized $89.95. Kirk resigned from the 
Society in December 1880. He 
apparently remained in Pittsburgh, since 
he was still listed in the 1890 city 
directory. 


George W. Rode 

The first secretary of the Society, 
George Rode, occupied the position for 
most of the Society's first eleven years. 
If any one individual deserves special 
recognition for service to the Society 
during its formative years, it is George 
Rode. Then as now, the secretary is the 
workhorse of the Society, writing 
minutes of every meeting and handling 
correspondence with other collectors and 
Societies. 

As this paper will show, Rode's 
correspondence on behalf of the Society 
was extensive. He exchanged letters with 
the American Numismatic Society in New 
York, and publicized the Society's 
formation and activities via the editors of 
various contemporary numismatic 
periodicals. Without these precious 
records, little would be known today of 
the existence of the band of coin 
enthusiasts who created the Western 
Pennsylvania Numismatic Society. 

Rode is listed as a clerk in the 1878 
Pittsburgh city directory, working at 49 
Fifth Avenue. It is not known what type 
of business Rode was in. This work 
address is where Rode received his 
numismatic correspondence, and is the 
address listed in the 1880 Constitution 
booklet. By 1899 Rode was listed as a 
cashier at 255 Fifth Avenue, living at 38 
Hazelwood Avenue. 

Rode became charter member 
number 12 of the American Numismatic 
Association; and was nominated by 
founder George Heath to serve on the 
organization's ‘Board of Temporary 
Organization.’ Rode also served as the 
ANA's superintendent of exchange in 
1891-1892. Furthermore, at the 1 
October 1892 ANA convention in 
Pittsburgh he served as secretary. 


E.F. Maynard 

Elbert F. Maynard was the 
Society's first treasurer. He had several 
occupations over the years. Inthe year of 
the Society's founding, he was listed as a 
clerk at 148 Third Avenue. His address 
as listed in the 1880 Constitution booklet 


was a post office box. By 1890 Maynard 
was listed in the Pittsburgh city directory 
as the proprietor of Hotel Crescent at 16 
Smithfield Street. By 1899 he was listed 
as a salesman at 717 Liberty Avenue, 
making his home on Ridge Avenue in 
Allegheny. 


R.W. Shipman 

Robert W. Shipman probably 
qualifies as the earliest known coin 
cataloger in western Pennsylvania. He 
catalogued a twelve page, 359 lot sale for 
the D.F. Henry auction house on 28 
January 1879 (two months before 
Morgan's first sale). The sale contained 
ancient Roman coins, U.S. coins and 
medals, and foreign coins including siege 
pieces. This is the only sale known to be 
catalogued by Shipman. He was later a 
charter member of the ANA (member 
#79). 


Henry McKnight 

Little is known about Henry 
McKnight. He is listed as a clerk in the 
1878 Pittsburgh city directory. Elected 
treasurer of WPNS in June 1882; he also 
took over as secretary when George Rode 
resigned the position on 2 March 1883. 
At the June 1883 business meeting he 
was officially elected to both positions. 
Rode returned to the secretary's position 
in 1884. McKnight served as curator 
from June 1886 until the Society's 
temporary dissolution in 1889. He also 
became a charter member of the ANA 
(member #51), and presided over the 
ANA's 1 October 1892 convention in 
Pittsburgh. 


John Rivett 

John Rivett was the son of Eliza 
and Nathaniel Rivett, who ran a news 
depot as early as 1860 at 709 Penn 
Avenue. In 1878 Nathaniel ran a variety 
store at 625 Penn Avenue. There is no 
listing for John Rivett that year, but it is 
assumed he worked at the family store. 
By 1890 Nathaniel and John were listed 
as ‘paper carriers’ at 6021 Rodman Street 


in East Liberty. By 1890 his father had 
passed away, and John was listed as a 
‘circulator’ at the home he shared with his 
mother at 315 North Sheridan Avenue. 


George H. Clapp 

At the age of 19, Clapp was 
probably the youngest of the eight 
founders, having just graduated from 
college in 1877 [I.1]. He had attended 
the Western University of Pennsylvania 
(later renamed the University of 
Pittsburgh). His scholarship and talents 
were well-recognized at the time: Clapp 
graduated first in his class and delivered 
the commencement address. An 
enterprising lad, he had made an 
arrangement with the keeper of a nearby 
toll bridge to search his till for strange 
coins and old coppers. We can only 
wonder today if his fellow WPNS 
founders realized the extent to which 
Clapp would succeed in his later 
endeavors in numismatics, science and 
business. 

Born on 14 December 1858 in 
Allegheny City, Clapp developed an early 
interest in science. As a young man he 
worked for several years in the machine 
shop of the Penn Cotton Mill, then 
became a chemist at the Black Diamond 
Steel Works. There he became an 
assistant to Captain Alfred E. Hunt, a 
metallurgist of note, who was just three 
years older than Clapp. In 1883 the two 
set out on their own, forming Hunt & 
Clapp, a firm of consulting engineers. 

In 1888 the men met Charles 
Martin Hall, a young inventor who had 
recently discovered an electrolytic process 
for reducing aluminum. Previous 
methods of extracting aluminum from ore 
were very expensive and the two were 
quick to realize the tremendous potential 
of Hall's process. With friends, they 
formed the Pittsburgh Reduction 
Company, which later became the 
Aluminum Corporation of America 
(ALCOA). 

Clapp served the corporation for 
many years as its treasurer, secretary, 
vice president and member of the board 
of directors. The original Hunt & Clapp 
partnership became the Pittsburgh Testing 


Laboratory, where Clapp served as 
president. Clapp was also the first 
president of the firm which became 
Fischer Scientific Corporation. All three 
companies are still very much in business 
today. 

He also served at times as director 
of the Reliance Life Insurance Company 
and the Farmer's National Bank of 
Pittsburgh. He was a member of the 
board of trustees of the Carnegie Museum 
of Natural History from 1909 until his 
death forty years later. In addition to his 
numismatic interests Clapp was an 
accomplished conchologist (a student of 
shells). His collection of 150, 000 items 
was donated to the Carnegie Museum. 

Clapp became the oldest living 
alumnus of the University of Pittsburgh, 
and he made many generous 
contributions to its growth. He served as 
President of its Board of Trustees for 
forty seven years. Clapp Hall, a science 
building, was erected on the campus in 
his honour. 

He made his home at 145 

Woodland Road in Edgeworth, and 
maintained a summer residence at 
Kennebunkport, Maine. He passed away 
on 31 March 1949 at the age of ninety. 

Clapp is best known in 
numismatic circles for his extensive 
contributions to the study of early 
American coppers. His detailed studies 
of die varieties on early cents were 
incorporated into his classic reference, 
Early American Ceats, published by 
William Sheldon in 1949. Clapp's own 
work was made available previously in 
his self-published 1931 work, 7#e 
United States Cents of the Years 1798- 
1799 and his 1947 collaboration with 
Howard Newcomb, Zhe Uated States 
Ceats of the Years 1795-1796, 1797 and 
1800. 


Meetings: 

In the early years of WPNS, 
meetings were held weekly. At the first 
organizational meeting on 14 June 1878, 
it was resolved ‘that Friday be adopted as 
the regular meeting night.’ The first 
bylaws formalized this arrangement, 


stating the 'the regular meetings shall be 
held every Friday might at 8 o'clock 
P.M.’ The location of these first 
meetings is unknown, but it is likely that 
they took place in downtown Pittsburgh. 

On occasion, the Society met at the 
home of a member. The first of these 
special meetings took place on 1 
November 1878, at the ‘residence of 
President Morgan, Millvale Station 
P.R.R.' The town of Millvale is now 
part of the City of Pittsburgh, across the 
Allegheny River, about five miles 
upstream from The Point. Perhaps 
members travelled to the meeting aboard 
passenger trains of the Pennsylvania Rail 
Road. 

On the following Friday (8 
November) the Society convened at the 
home of E.F. Maynard. On 29 
November and 20 December the Society 
was hosted by F.J. Kirk. Two special 
meetings were held at the Pittsburgh 
Exposition Society buildings on 4 and 20 
September. 

Throughout 1878 the eight 
founders continued to meet as scheduled. 
George Rode and F.J. Kirk were present 
at every meeting, and S.H. Morgan 
missed just one. The typical meeting 
consisted of six of the eight founding 
members. Clapp was absent the entire 
summer. He attended for the first time on 
30 August, but was a regular for the 
remainder of the year. 


The First Constitution: 

The only recorded business at the 
first meeting was the election of officers, 
adoption of the name of the Society and 
the selection of Friday as the regular 
meeting night. At the second meeting (21 
June 1878) the first constitution and 
bylaws were adopted. The constitution, 
as neatly recorded in George Rode's hand 
[1.2], consisted of just five articles: 


Coastitution of The Westera 
Peaasylvania Nuausmatic Society 


Adopted June 21st, 1878 


Article [ 
The Society shall be known as ‘The 
Western Pennsylvania Numismatic 
Society’ 


Article H 
The objects of this Society shall be- 
ist. For the purpose of exchanging 
views on the different Coins and Medals 
of the United States and foreign 
countries. 
2nd. The improvement of our minds on 
Numismatics. 
3rd. The formation of a Library and 
Cabinet relating to the study of the same. 


Arucle If 
The officers of this Society shall be a 
President, Vice President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer. The officers shall be elected at 
the last meeting in June. 
They shall hold office for one (1) year 
from the first day of July, following. 


Article [V’ 
The dues shall be Twenty-five (25) Cents 
a month. 
Any member who is indebted to the 
Society for more than three (3) months 
dues, shall be suspended until all his dues 
have been paid. 


Article WV 
The Society shall not be dissolved as long 
as five (5) members remain, except with 
the consent of all the members. 


A Y f Firsts: 

The first item of Society business 
following the organizational issues was to 
purchase and auction a collection of coins 
belonging to one of the members. 
Apparently this was done as a ‘fund 
raiser’ for the new organization. The 
minutes of the 21 June 1878 meeting 
record a resolution ‘that the President be 
authorized to buy the collection of 
American Coins from Mr. Maynard for 
Twenty (20) Dollars. eso/red, that the 
above collection be sold at auction at the 


next meeting.’ On 28 June 'Mr. Morgan 
was appointed auctioneer to sell the 
collection of coins bought from Mr. 
Maynard. The collection was then sold, 
the secretary reported that it brought 
$33.36.' At the following meeting (5S 
July) 'a warrant was drawn for Twenty 
(20) Dollars to pay for the coins sold...’ 


he Fir isitions: 

The Society quickly began working 
toward the goals set out in Article II of 
their constitution; the first acquisitions for 
the Society library and coin cabinet 
occurred in June and July 1878. At the 
28 June meeting, ‘the president reported 
that he had received a copy of the 
constitution and by-laws of the American 
Numismatic and Archaeological Society 
and donated the same to the Society.’ At 
the same meeting the secretary was 
instructed to ‘subscribe for one (1) year 
to the American Journal of Numismatics.’ 
A warrant in the amount of $2.00 was 
drawn to pay for the subscription. At the 
5 July meeting it was resolved that ‘the 
Society purchase a proof set of 1878 
(minus the 20¢ piece) for four dollars and 
fifty cents ($4.50)... 


The Pittsburgh Exposition: 

The early history of the Western 
Pennsylvania Numismatic Society is 
intimately connected with the Pittsburgh 
Exposition of 1878. WPNS members 
promoted their Society and the hobby of 
numismatics via a coin display at the 
exposition, and they produced and sold 
the first WPNS medal in conjunction with 
the exposition. Sadly, the exposition was 
also the backdrop for a disagreement 
among the members, leading to the 
expulsion of one of the founders. 

The Pittsburgh Exposition Society 
was founded in 1875 for the purpose of 
promoting Pittsburgh products. Much 
like a World's Fair, several exhibition 
buildings were erected in Allegheny City. 
An advertisement in the 22 June 1878 
issue of the Prttsburgh Commercial 
Gazette announced that the exposition 
would be held from Tuesday 3 September 
through Saturday 5 October of that year. 


On 5 July 1878 a committee 
consisting of Shipman, Rivett and 
Morgan ‘was appointed to see what 
arrangement can be made with the 
Pittsburgh Exposition Society to place a 
collection of coins on exhibition at their 
next exhibition. ' 

The Society's efforts were 
publicized nationally via an article 
appearing (belatedly) in the November 
1878 issue of the Cora Collector's 
Journal: 


Pittsburgh possesses one of the 
most energetic numismatic societies 
that we know. Its members are 
interested in the science and desire 
to spread a knowledge of it all 
around, that the pleasure and profit 
they receive may be known by 
others. During the present year 
there is in Pittsburgh an exposition, 
and the society have wisely seized 
the opportunity for awakening an 
interest in numismatics by placing 
on exhibition its collection of coins 
and medals, Thousands will thus 
learn that there are persons who 
take a pleasure in the study of 
coins, many of whom will catch the 
infection and be led in turn to 
become centres for awakening an 
interest in others. Many who know 
a little about coins, or who having 
by them a handful of old coppers as 
curiosities, will be led to looking 
into them, and may possibly find 
some rare coins in their little hoard. 
Such a result will certainly lead to a 
great increase in the membership of 
the society, and who knows but that 
some of these days the society will 
be showy enough to propose a 
Numismatic Loan Exhibition to 
which collectors might go from all 
parts of the land. We wish the 
society all success and wish that its 
activity may never decrease. 

To commemorate this 
exhibition of their coins, a white 
metal die, by Geo. H. Lovett has 
been issued, have obverse a laurel 
wreath enclosing the words in three 
lines, FOUNDED JUNE 14TH, 


1878, and outside, running all 
round WESTERN PENNSYL- 
VANIA NUMISMATIC 
SOCIETY, with PITTSBURGH, 
PA., in exergue. On the obverse is 
a view of the Exposition building 
with PITTSBURGH 
EXPOSITION SOCIETY above 
and EXPOSITION OF 1878 below. 
[1.3] 


On 19 July the committee reported 
‘that they had secured the exclusive right 
to sell the medals at 8%, and that they had 
paid the entrance fee of $5.00.' No 
mention of medals is made earlier in the 
minutes, but obviously the subject had 
been discussed. Minutes of the next 
several meetings state only that the 
committee ‘reported progress. 

An advertisement in the 24 August 
issue of the Prttsburgh Commercial 
Gazette reported that plans for the 1878 
Pittsburgh Exposition were complete: 


In addition to a vast display 
in the provinces of art, mechanics, 
agriculture, floriculture, inventions 
& c. There will be the following 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS, which 
have been secured by the 
management without regard to 
expense: 

Dr. W.F. Carver will exhibit 
his prodigious skill as a rifleman 
daily, illustrating his marvelous 
powers by breaking glass balls in 
the air, cutting coins, lead pencils & 
c., using a Winchester Rifle. 

The Great Automatic 
Wonder, the German's Dream, 
consisting of 40 moving and 
working figures has been secured, 
and will daily afford an endless 
fund of delight for old and young. 

The Itfuminator of the 
Future, Electric Lights, will be one 
of the novel and interesting features 
of the coming Exposition. The 
Floral Hall will be lighted 
throughout every evening by this 


means and will add brilliance to 
every effect.” 


On Monday evening, 2 September 
(the night before the exposition opening) 
the Society held a special meeting at the 
Exposition Building in Allegheny. 
Present were members Morgan, 
Maynard, McKnight, Clapp, Shipman, 
Rivett, Kirk and Rode, ‘but owing to the 
lateness of the evening, no business was 
transacted. ' 
On Wednesday evening, 4 
September, another special meeting was 
held at the exposition building. The 
members were present, except for Henry 
McKnight and John Rivett. The meeting 
had been called at the request of several 
members. Mr. Morgan stated the 
purpose of the meeting to be for the 
‘election of a person to take charge of the 
collection of coins at the Exposition.’ 

‘Mr. Morgan offered to attend to 
the collection and sell medals for $1.00 
per day; and one half (1/2) of the net 
profit on all medals sold, after the first 
two thousand (2000).' The motion 
passed, and the Society voted to pay John 
Rivett $5.00 ‘for his services during the 
present week.’ The members also 
resolved to hold no regular meetings 
during the term of the exposition. 

On 20 September, however, a 
special meeting was called to read the 
following letter: 


As Mr. John Rivett has committed 
an act unworthy of a gentleman by 
removing his coins and medals 
from the exposition, where the 
Society in common had their coins 
on exhibition, for the reason that the 
Society did not give him the 
position in charge of the coins, as 
they did not think him competent to 
take charge of and do the business 
of the Society desired; We, the 
undersigned members of the 


“ Thomas Edison's invention of the 
electric light bulb had occurred in 1877, 
just one year earlier. 


Society do hereby deem him 
unworthy of membership and will 
vote at the next meeting to expel 
him from the Society. 


The letter was signed by Maynard, 
Clapp, Kirk and Rode. The next Saciety 
meeting did not take place until 11 
October, following the close of the 
exposition. Rivett was duly expelled. 


E.F. Maynard ordered the medals 
from engraver George H. Lovett on 
behalf of the Society. Maynard was later 
reimbursed $85.00 for the dies and 
planchetes. Medals sold at the exposition 
were in white metal. The Carnegie 
Museum of Natural History owns a white 
metal specimen of the medal which has 
apparently been shot through will a 
bullet. This piece would appear to be 
evidence of Dr. Carver's sharpshooting 
talents. 

It is not known how many were 
struck or for how much they were sold at 
the exposition. However, total sales of 
$138.30 were reported on 11 October. 
The minutes also note that twenty two 
medals were on hand at that time. If the 
medals were priced at fifteen cents, then 
922 were sold. If they were sold at just 
five cents, then 2,766 were sold. 
Morgan had requested a share of profits 
after the first 2, 000 medals sold, but this 
was back at the beginning of the 
exposition. 

The Society resolved to sell the 
remaining 22 medals for the benefit of the 
Society at no less than twenty five cents 
each. Also, 'Mr. Maynard presented the 
Society with a silver exposition medal, 
for which the thanks of the Society were 
voted.’ 

At the 20 September meeting the 
Secretary had been ‘instructed to present 
one of the Society's medals to the various 
numismatic societies; and also to Messrs. 
Scott & Co. and Geo. H. Lovett, Esq.’ 
At the 18 October meeting letters of 
thanks were read from the Boston 
Numismatic Society, the American 
Numismatic and Archaeological Society 


and the Numismatic and Antiquarian 
Society of Philadelphia. 

On 25 October the secretary read a 
letter from Mr. Lovett offering ‘to strike 
copper exposition medals for twenty 
cents each, and in silver for $1.00 each.’ 
The Society resolved to make twenty five 
copper medals, fifteen brass and seven 
silver. This would make a total of at least 
eight silver medals, since Maynard had 
already donated one to the Society 
cabinet. It makes sense that only eight 
were struck altogether; one for the 
Society and one for each of the founders, 
except Rivett. 

The Society further resolved that 
the obverse die be cancelled after the 
above medals were struck. The medals 
were received by the Society by the 15 
November meeting. On 22 November, a 
letter from Mr. Lovett was read, attesting 
to the number of medals struck. 
Secretary Rode reported that the obverse 
die had been cancelled. 


Conclusion: 

The Society went on to add many 
members in subsequent years. It thrived 
for a time, but declining membership 
forced a suspension in operations in 
1889. After a long hiatus the Society was 
reformed under the original constitution, 
and continues to this day as a meeting 
ground for western Pennsylvanians with 
a common interest in numismatics. 
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SOME NOTES REGARDING 
ELEPHANTS ON ANCIENT GREEK AND ROMAN 
REPUBLICAN COINS 


Gerald S. Porter 


Plates II-III 


The underlying reason for most 
elephant depictions on ancient coins 
would appear to be that it is an animal 
indigenous to both Asia and Africa; an 
area of early contact both passively and in 
battle.! Consequently the elephant could 
come to represent both Africa, a portion 
of the continent such as a city state like 
Carthage or the kingdom of Egypt. 
Likewise, because of its great strength, 
the elephant could also embody victory. 


1. Alexander III (the Great) of 

Macedonia [336-323 B.C. ] 
Oby.. War elephant r., with two persons 
on its back being attacked by a horseman 
carrying a spear charging from lI. 
Monogram. 


1 For more on the historical 
background of these coins see P. Green, 
Aleyvander to Acttum. The Hrstortcal 
Evolution of the Helleatstic Age (Los 
Angeles, 1990); H.H. Scullard, A 
History of the Roman World 753 to 146 
BC. 4th ed (London, 1980); idem., 
From the Graccli to Nero. A History of 
RomenLI3 BOG AD 68, ~Sth-ed 
(London, 1982). For the réle of the 
elephant in antiquity see, H.H. Scullard, 
The Elephant 1a the Creek and Roman 
World (London, 1974). A 
comprehensive listing of all ancient coins 
types displaying elephants can be found 
in G.S. Porter, Elephants in Numismatics 
aad Exonumia from Aacteat to Modern 
Times (Pittsburgh, 1993). 

The following abbreviations are used: 
RRC = M.H. Crawford, Romaa 
Republican Cotas, rev ed., 2 vols 
(Cambridge, 1983); S=D. Sear, Greek 
Cotas and their Values, 2 vols (London, 
1978-9). 
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Rev.. Male figure standing r., in military 
dress which includes a Phrygian helmet, 
leaning on a spear, in r. hand the 
thunderbolt of Zeus. Letter = [II.1] 
Mint: Uncertain, eastern portion of his 
empire. 
Ref. : $.6217 

The obverse of this dekadrachm is 
clearly a depiction of the battle between 
Alexander and the Indian king Porus 
which took place at the River Hydaspes 
in 326. This battle was the first time that 
the Macedonian army encountered war- 
elephants in any significant numbers. 
The horseman on the obverse is most 
likely intended to be Alexander himself, 
even though the Macedonia king never 
fought personally with King Porus. 
Likewise, the figure on the reverse is 
probably also intended to be Alexander, 
since he wears both a Persian headdress 
and Greek armour. 

The date and mint of these pieces is 
uncertain. The evidence of a hoard 
discovered c. 1973 near Babylon as well 
as a few single finds would seem to 
indicate that they were struck somewhere 


in Mesopotamia or further east.2 A mint 
at Babylon is the only one known to have 
been operating in the eastern part of the 
empire during Alexander's lifetime. 
However, one was opened at Susa in 323 
shortly after the king's death. Thus, 


2 See N. Durr, ‘Neves aus 
Babylonien,' Schweizer Muazblatter 24 
(1974), 34-6; idem., ‘Ein 
“Elephantenstater’ fur Porus,’ in 
Proceedings of the 8th faternational 
Congress of Numismatics, New York- 
Washington, September 1973, ed. H. A. 
Cahn and G. Le Rider (Paris-Basel, 
1976), 43. 


there is the possibility that this type may 
have been produced during the first few 
years after Alexander's and may have 
been intended as a commemoration piece. 
Nevertheless, Morkholm believes that the 
piece was most likely produced during 
Alexander's lifetime. Possibly to serve 
either as payment for the discharge of his 
Macedonian veterans at Opis or for the 
great marriage celebration at Susa.° 


2. Alexander III (the Great) of 
Macedonia [336-323 B.C. ] 

Obv.: Indian archer, facing r., shooting 
with his long bow. Monogram. 
Rev.. Elephant standing r. Letter = 
[11.2] 
Mrat: Uncertain, eastern portion of his 
empire? 
Ref.- $.6217. 

This tetradrachm was probably 
struck at the same time and place as no. 1 
above. It was also found in the Babylon 
hoard and the depiction of an Indian 
archer as well as the elephant suggest it 
was also intended to commemorate 
Alexander's campaign against Porus. 


3. Ptolemy I (Soter) of Egypt 
[323-283/2] 

Oby:.. Head of Alexander r., wearing 
elephant skin headdress, beneath 
headdress the ram's head of Zeus 
Ammon and royal diadem appears above 
forehead. The aegrs of Zeus is tied 
around his neck by two snakes. 
Rev.. Zeus, seated and facing |. 
AAE=ANAPO® downwards. [II.3] 
Mint: Alexandria c. 321 B.C. 
Ref. S.7746 

The obverse is a depiction of a 
deified Alexander. Morkholm suggests 
that the coin probably is a part of 
Ptolemy's attempt to set up a cult of 
Alexander in Egypt. In 321 Ptolemy had 
acquired Alexander's body by persuading 
those in charge of transporting the corpse 


3 O. Morkhoim, Zarly Hellenistic 
Coinage from the Accession of Alexander 
to the Peace ar Apamea (336-188 B.C: ), 
ed. P. Grierson and U. Westermark 
(Cambridge, 1991), 53. 
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from Babylon to Macedonia to instead 
divert the convoy to Egypt. As the 
possessor of the human relics of 
Alexander Ptolemy established a state cult 
of the dead king; the likely reason for this 
would be to enhance his prestige with the 
Macedonians and thus attract them to his 
service. A similar portrayal of 
Alexander's head with the elephant's 
scalp and the horns of Ammon is known 
from a number of sculptures. Therefore, 
Merkholm suggests this coin type is a 
representation of the cult statue(s) which 


Ptolemy must have had erected.4 


4. Ptolemy I (Soter) of Egypt 

[323-283/2] 
Obv.. Head of Alexander r., wearing 
elephant skin headdress. 
Rev.. Athena, facing r with spear in r. 
hand and shield in !. hand. At her feet an 
eagle. AAESANAPO upwards. [II.4] 
Mrat: Alexandria after 315 B.C. 
Ref: 8. 7747-51 

This silver tetradrachm is once 

again another example of Ptolemy's 
promotion of the cult of Alexander. 


5.Seleucus I (Nicator) of Syria 
[312-281 B.C. ] 

Ob‘... Head of Zeus, laureate 
Rev.. Athena fighting with javelin in r. 
hand and shield in |. hand, being drawn 
in a war chariot drawn by four horned 
elephants. In field an anchor. BAZIAEOZ 
upwards; in exergue: ZEAEYKOE. [II.5] 
Mint: Seleucia ¢.305x c. 300 B.C. 
Ref.- $.6871 

This tetradrachm marks a change 
from the earlier series in that Alexander's 
portrait and name are dropped and 
replaced by that of Seleucus. The 
obverse portrait was probably intended to 
recall the portait of Zeus that appeared on 
the obverse of the coins of Philip II of 
Macedonia. The anchor on the reverse 
was the badge or emblem of Seleucus. 

The elephants drawning the 

quadriga would seem to be the clue 
towards the dating of this series. 
Morkholm suggests that a date between 


4 Morkholm (1991), 63. 
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304 and 303 is possible. He argues that 
the war elephants may reflect the military 
power of Seleucus after his treaty with 
Chandragupta in 303, in which he ceded 
the Indian territories won by Alexander in 
exchange for a corps of 500 war 


elephants.° 


6. Seleucus I (Nicator) of Syria 
[312-281 B.C.] 

Obt.. Head of bridled horse with two 

horns. 

Rev.. Indian war elephant walking to r. 

BAXSIAEOS ZEAEYKOY. [I1.6] 

Mia: Pergamum c. 281 B.C. 

Ref: 8.6834. 

This tetradrachm is intended to 
celebrate Seleucus' victory over 
Lysimachus at the battle of Corupedium 
in early 281. The coin commemorates the 
cavalry on the obverse (note the horns on 
the head of the horse, a sign of divinity) 
and on the reverse in honours the 
elephant corps for their part in the king's 


victory. 


7. Roman Republic 275x242 B.C. 
Obv.. Elephant r. 
Rev. Sowl. [11.7] 
AMirat: Rome. 
Ref.: RRC: 9/1 

The meaning of this elephant/sow 
imagery is somewhat uncertain. It most 
likely refers to the Battle of Beneventum 
(275 B.C.) in which the elephant cavalry 
of King Pyrrhus were frightened away by 


the presence of pigs. ° 


8. Roman Republic 128 B.C. 
Ob: Helmeted head of Romar. (star on 
flap); behind ROMA upwards; before 
star. Border of dots 

Rev... Macedonia shield decorated with 
elephant's head; around, M. METELLVS 
Q.F. Laurel wreath border. [II.8] 
Mit: Rome 


5 Merkholm (1991), 71. 

6 See Aelian, 4 i, 38; J.P.C. Kent, 
M. Hirmer and A. Hirmer, Romana Coins 
(London, 1978), 10; M.H. Crawford, 
Roman Republican Coimage, tev. ed., 
vol. 2 (Cambridge, 1983), 718. 
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Ref. RRC! 263/\a 

The moneyer for this denarius is 
presumably Marcus Caecilius Quintus 
Metellus, who held the consulship in 115 
B.C. The shield and laurel wreath on the 
reverse are allusions to his father's 
(Quintus Caecilius Metellus 
Macedonicus) defeat of the Macedonians 
in 148 B.C. The elephant's head is 
meant to recall the victory of Lucius 
Caecilius Metellus (Consul 251 B.C.) of 
the Carthaginian general Hasdrubal at 
Panormus (modern Palermo) in 250 B.C. 
and the capture of 120 of Hasdrubal's 


elephants. ’ 


9. Roman Republic 125 B.C. 
Obi.  Helmeted head of Roma r. 
(Phrygian helmet with star on flap); 
behind, ROMA downwards; before, star. 
Border of dots. 
Rev.. Jupiter, crowned by a flying 
Victory, in biga of elephants |., holding 
thunderbolts in 1., hand and reins in r. 
hand; in exergue, C.METELLVS. 
Border of dots. [II.9] 
Mint: Rome 
Ref. RRC: 269/1 

The moneyer of this piece is 
presumably Gaius Caecilius Metellus 
Caprarius, who held the consulship in 
113 B.C. Once again the reverse type 1s 
an allusion to Lucius Caecilius Metellus 
victory at Panormus. 


10. Roman Republic 81 B.C. 
Ob. Head of Pietas r., wearing 
diadem; before, stork. Border of dots. 
Rev. Elephant 1., in exergue, 
Q.C.M.P.I. Border of dots. [III.1] 
Murat: North Italy 
Ref.. RRC: 374/1 

The moneyer of this type is 
Quintus Caecilius Metellus Pius, serving 
as a commander for Lucius Cornelius 
Sulla in the civil war against Carrinas, 
Norbanus and Carbo. The obverse is an 
allusion to his cogaomea, which he 
acquired for his part in securing the 
restoration from exile of his father 


7 Polybius i, 40, 6-16; Crawford 
(1983), 287-8. 


Quintus Caecilius Metellus Numidicus. 
The reverse is an allusion to the capture 
of Hasdrubal's elephants. It may also be 
an allusion to his father's campaigns in 
Numidia against King Jugurtha. 


11. Roman Republic 49x48 B.C 
Obr- Pontifical emblems: cu/u//us, 
asperpillum, axe and apex. Border of 
dots. 
Rev.. Elephant r., trampling dragon; in 
exergue, CAESAR. Border of dots. 
[Ties] 
Afiat: Moving with Caesar. 
Ret.. RRC. 443/1 

The obverse of this type alludes to 
Caesar's possession of the office of 
Pontifex Maximus. The meaning of the 
reverse is more obscure. Elephants were 
certainly used to designate men standing 
in high authority. Crawford suggests 
that it may be a symbolic depiction of 
good triumphing over evil. He points 
out that there are numerous references in 
antique sources to elephants as symbols 
of victory,? likewise with regards to the 
serpent, there are the coins of Croton 
which depict the infant Hercules 
strangling two snakes. Crawford also 
notes that the aetiological speculations of 
antiquity which attempted to relate the 
name Caesar (probably deriving from 
caedere ['to cut;' ‘cut down;' ‘to strike;’ 
or ‘to slay']) to the Berber word for 
elephant have been taken too seriously by 
modern scholars. !9 


12.Roman Republic 47x46 B.C. 
Obv.. Laureate head of Jupiter r.; 
before, Q.METEL downwards; below, 
PIVS. Border of dots. 

Rer.. Elephant r., above SCIPIO; 
below, IMP. Border of dots. [IIT.3] 
Muro, Africa 

Ref. RRC. 4599/1 


8 Crawford (1983), 735. 


9 Crawford (1983), 735 n.2, lists the 
following: Suetonius, Czes. 37 and Nero 
2; Pliny, A7 viii, 4; Plutarch, /oap. 
14; Dio xliii, 22, 1. 

10 Crawford (1983), 735 n.2. 
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The moneyer is Quintus Metellus 
Pius Scipio a lieutenant of Pompey the 
Great. This coin is one of a series 
produced by Pompey's followers after 
the general's death in 48 B.C. The 
obverse depiction of Jupiter is an allusion 
to anticipated victory over Caesar and his 
allies, while the reverse is again a 
representation of the defeat of 


Hasdrubal. !! 


13. Roman Republic 43 B.C. 
Obr. Bust of Africa r., draped and 
wearing elephant's skin. Border of dots. 
Rev... Curule chair, of which front legs 
are decorated with sculptured eagles and 
on which lies Corinthian helmet; above, 
L.CESTIVS; in exergue, C. NORBA; on 
r. PR; on 1., S.C. Border of dots. 
[111.4] 
Mint: Rome 
Ref: RRC: 49i/1a 

This issue was produced by two of 
the praetors for 43 B.C.: Lucius Cestius 
and Gaius Norbanus Flaccus. However, 
the circumstances of the issue of this 
piece, officially sezatus comsulto, 1s 
obscure. Crawford suggests that this 
aureus was probably struck in the interest 
of Octavian (the future Emperor 
Augustus). The bust of Africa may have 
been intended as a compliment to the 
African legions while the curule chair is 
intended to be a symbol of zperrum and 
the Corinthian helmet both a symbol of 
the goddess Minerva and perhaps also of 


victory. !2 


11 Crawford (1983), 737-8. 
12 Crawford (1983), 500-1. 


HISTORICAL SUBJECTS ON 
ROMAN REPUBLICAN COINS 


Ralph J. Ruggiero 
Plate III 
Presented: 6 April 1993 


Roman Republican coins do not 
have the flashy allure of their imperial 
offspring. They are quiet and 
conservative in comparison; they are not 
neon billboards of the ruler's dynastic 
aspirations signaling in no uncertain 
terms the triumphs, honours and 
achievement of he who wears the laurel 
crown and who, by virtue of such office, 
controls both the median and the 
message. Accordingly, by the nature of 
the authority of their issuance, Roman 
imperial coins are a mine of obvious 
contemporary historical data unsurpassed 
by any series of coins before or since. | 
use the phrase ‘obvious contemporary 
historical data’ because the types which 
can be classified as historical in the 
imperial series are numerous, easily 
understandable, and generally intended to 
send unambiguous messages to the 
common generality of the heterogeneous 
mass of humanity inhabiting the then 
known circle of civilization. 

A few examples of imperial types 
familiar to most interested generalists are 
the JVDAEA CAPTA types issued by 
Vespasian, Domitian's GERMANIA 
CAPTA or the DE BRITTANIS of 
Claudius -- all contemporary 
memorializations of the power of the 
emperor's legions in conquest. Even 
those imperial issues whose reverse types 
depict mythological or other non- 
historical subjects are nevertheless 
stamped on the obverse with the image of 
the reigning caesar, or in the late empire- 
augustus, thereby in a general but real 
sense constituting contemporary historical 
data. 

Not so the republican coinage. 
Portraiture of a ruling Republican 
magistrate, whether consul, praetor or 


quaestor does not occur on any example . 
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of the coins produced during the roughly 
two hundred years of the republican 
series. Julius Caesar was the first to ‘cast 
the die’ in this regard by having coins 
minted with his profiled bust in his own 
lifetime. The oligarchical sentiment of 
Roman republicanism was adverse to 
monarchy so much favoured by Rome's 
Hellenistic neighbours to the east, whose 
rulers from the time of Alexander the 
Great claimed coin portraiture as a 
prerogative and emolument of office. Yet 
Republican Romans were not without 
their own public relations teams and 
schemes and historical subject matter, 
although by and large not contemporary, 
played a significant role in the 
iconography of their coinage but in a 
generally more subtle, allegorical and 
symbolic fashion than in that of their 
imperial successors. 

The most informative, succinct 
summary of the subject matter of Roman 
Republican coins of a historical type has 
been written by Harold Mattingly in his 


survey of the Roman series.! As is 
evident from reading Mattingly's 
summary, there are about 75 to 100 coins 
of the Republican period with historical 
allusions that are worthy of note in this 
area. In this paper I shall concentrate on 


The following abbreviations are used: 
BMCRR = H.A. Grueber, Comas of the 
Romaa Republic m the British Musevm, 
rev. ed. 3 vols. (London, 1970); RRC = 
M.H. Crawford, Xomaa Repub/icaa 
Comage, rev. ed. 2 vols. (Cambridge, 
1983); Syd=E.A. Sydenham, 7Ze 
Coinage of the Roman Republic 
(London, 1952). 

1H. Mattingly, Roman Coins, 2nd 
ed. (London, 1960), 72-81. 


my own personal collection which 
consists of six coins which have 
historical connotations and are suitable 
representatives of this type. 


1. AMoneyers: Marcus Aemilius Scaurus 
and Publius Plautius Hypsaesus. 

Date: 58 B.C. 

Mint: Rome. 

Obr.. Camel, r., before kneeling 
figure, holding reigns in 1. hand and 
olive-branch tied with fillet in r. hand; 
above M.SCAVR/ AED.CVR; on either 
side, EX S.C; below, REX ARETAS. 
Rev. Jupiter in quadriga |., 
holding reigns in 1. hand and hurling 
thunderbolt with r. hand; below horses, 
scorpion; above, P.HVPSAE/AED.CVR; 
below, C.HVPSAE.COS/PREIVE; on r., 
CAPTV upwards. [III.5] 

Ref: RRC. 442/1b; Syd. 922; BAMCRR 
Rome 3878-3881. 

Aretas III, king of the Nabataeans 
around 81 B.C. who was conquered 
either by Pompey the Great or one of 
Pompey's lieutenants Marcus Aemilius 
Scaurus. The denarius was struck under 


the authority of Scarus.2 Stevenson 
notes that the historians Dio and Josephus 
give two somewhat different accounts of 
King Aetas and his submission to Rome: 
Dio briefly alludes to the subject of 
the type by relating that Syria and 
Phoenica having been assigned to the 
government of Aretas, king of Arabia 
Petraea, who had often disturbed 
Syria with his incursions, Pompey 
the Great waged war against and 
delivered him as a conquered prince 
into captivity. Josephus, however, 
imparts a clearer explanation 
concerning this denarius. He says 
that, affairs in Syria having been 
settled, Pompey made his 
preparations for returning to Rome, 
and committed all Syria, from the 
Euphrates as far as Egypt to M. 
Aemilius Scarus, who immediately 
attacked Aretas; but the latter, 


2M. Crawford, Roman Republican 
Coinage, revised ed., vol. 1 (Cambridge, 
1983), 447. 
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mistrusting his own power to make 

successful resistance, sued for peace 

and obtained it, at the expense of 300 

talents.> 

Stevenson appropriately cites Virgil's 
hexameter verse in Aeared vili.127 as an 
apt allusion to the olive branch tied with 
ceremonial ribbons as a symbol of 
submission and peace illustrating 
poetically the gesture of holding out the 
olive branch as illustrated on this coin.4 

This elegant historical coin type 

projected into the public consciousness of 
its time an event certainly not of epic 
proportions but of interest nevertheless 
where it was used by the moneyer both to 
illuminate himself with the reflected glory 
of his own deeds and then enhance the 
majesty of Rome with feats of conquest. 
The moneyer accomplished this without 
emblazoning his portrait on the obverse 
nor that of his ancestor. 

In fact, the vignette of the humbled 
eastern princeling kneeling at the feet of 
his camel (one of the usual symbols even 
now for the mideast) holding out an olive 
branch makes an eloquent statement 
which would resonate favourably 
especially among the oligarchic elite of 
the Republic among whom the Aemilian 
gens was numbered. 


2. Moneyer: Lucius Aemilius Lepidus 
Paullus. 

Date: 62 B.C. 

Mint: Rome. 

Obv.: Head of Concordia r., 
wearing veil and diadem; on ie 
PAVLLVS.LEPIDVS upwards; on r., 


3 $.W.A. Stevenson, Dictionary of 


Roman Coins (London, 1889), 689; 
citing Dio Cass, xxxvii, 15.2 and 
Josephus, Aaf xiv, 80-1; 4/1, 159. 

4 Stevenson (1889), 689; Verg. Aez. 
viii. 115: tum pater Aeneas puppi sic fatur 
ab alta/ paciferaeque manu ramum 
praetendit olives; ibid, viii.125: Tum 
regem Aeneas dictis adfatur amicus:/ 
‘optume Graiugenum, cui me Fortuna 
precari/ et vitta comptos voluit 
praetendere ramos, . 


——VSs_a 


CONCORDIA downwards. Border of 
dots. 

Rex. Trophy; above, TER; on r., togate 
figure (L. Aemiltus Paullus); on 1., three 
captives (King Perseus of Macedon and 
his sons); in exergue, PAVLLVS. 
Border of dots. [III.6] 

Ref. RRC. 415/1; Syd.926; BMCRR 
Rome 3373. 

This moneyer commemorates the 
defeat of King Perseus of Macedon by 
his supposed ancestor Lucius Aemilius 
Paullus in 168 B.C. Paullus brought 
back Perseus and his sons to Rome to 
adorn his Triumph. Mattingly speculates 
that the scene depicted on the coin's 
reverse was modeled on a statuary group 
commemorating Paullus' victory over the 
Macedonians. This reverse type 
illustrates perhaps as well as any other in 
the Republican series the use of a scene 
of the past to amplify both Rome's glory 
and the patriotism of the moneyer's 
family. 

A look at the historian Livy's 
account of the capture of King Perseus 
throws light on this remarkable scene: 

The king's young children were 
also handed over to Octavius by Ion 
of Thessalonica, and no one was 
left with the king except Philip, his 
oldest son. Thea” Perseus 
surrendered himself and his son 
Octavius, railing at his fortune and 
the gods in whose temple he was, 
who had done nothing to aid their 
punishment. He was ordered to be 
placed in the flagship, and what 
was left of the money was brought 
there. The fleet immediately sailed 
back to Amphipolis. Thence 
Octavius sent the king to the 
consul's camp, sending ahead 
dispatches to inform the consul that 
the king was a prisoner and was 
being brought to him. 

Thinking that this was a second 
victory, as indeed it was, Paulus 
offered sacrifice at this message; he 
read the letter of the procurator 
before his assembled council, sent 
Quintus Aelius Tubero to meet the 
king, and ordered the others to 


remain in full numbers at. 
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headquarters. So great a crowd 
never gathered elsewhere for any 
sight... 

Perseus entered the camp in 
dark-coloured garb, with his son, 
but unattended by any other of his 
people whose presence as a sharer 
of his downfall might have made 
him more pitiable. He was unable 
to proceed because of the crowd 
rushing to gaze at him, until! lictors 
were sent by the consul rose to meet 
him, though he ordered the others 
to keep their seats, and advancing a 
few steps offered his hand to the 
king as he entered, raised him when 
he fell at his feet, not allowing him 
to clasp his knees, brought him into 
the tent, and bade him be seated 
opposite the officers called as 


council.» 


3. Moaeyer: Marcus Volteius. 

Date: 78 B.C. 

Mint: Rome. 

Obv:.. Laureate head of Jupiter r. Border 
of dots. 

Rev...  Capitoline temple; below, 
M.VOLTEI.M.F. Border of dots. 
[111.7] 

Ref: RRC. 385/1; Syd. 774; BACRR 
Rome 3154. 

It has been postulated that this coin 
commemorates the contemporary recon- 
struction of the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus; a work not completed until 
69 B.C.© The dictator Lucius Cornelius 
Sulla had begun rebuilding the temple of 
Capitoline Jupiter after it had been 
destroyed by fire in 83 B.C. 

This is a rare example of a 
Republican coin with a historical type 
commemorating a contemporary event. 
Nothing is known about the moneyer. 
This coin type belongs with four others, 
which considering the deities portrayed 


5 Livy, xlv.6-7. 

6 For a full discussion of the reverse 
type see H. Jucker, ‘Auf den Schwingen 
des Gottervogels,' /8A11959-60, 285, 
and also C. Foss, Roman Hrstorical 
Cotas (London, 1990), 6. 


upon them, may be taken together as 
portraying the Ludi Romani.’ 


4.  Moneyver: Marcus Furius Philus, 
presumably the son of Lucius Furius 
Philus, Cos. 136. 

Date: 119 B.C. 

Afrat. Rome. 

Ob. Laureate head of Janus; around, 
M.FOVRI.L.F. Border of dots. 

Rev... Roma (wearing Corinthian 
helmet) standing |., holding sceptre in 1. 
hand and crowning trophy with r. hand 
(on well-executed and well-preserved 
specimens the r. breast may be seen to be 
bear); above, star; behind ROMA 
upwards; the trophy is surmounted by a 
helmet in the form of a boar's head and 
flanked by a carayy and shield on each 
side; in exergue, PH (ligatured) LI. 
Border of dots. [III.8] 

Ref. RRC. 281; Syd. 529; BMCRR 
Italy 555. 

This piece is noteworthy in that it 
would appear to be the first Republican 
coin bearing a historical type referring to 
a contemporary event. The use of the 
symbolism of the trophy, with its helmet 
and camyces,is plainly an indication that 
the reverse is a reference to the defeat of 
the Allobroger and Arverni. These were 
Gallic tribes defeated by the consuls 
Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus (in 122 
B.C.) and Quintus Fabius Maximus (in 
121 B.C.). Triumphs were subsequently 
awarded to both men in 120 and the 
presence of Roma, essentially Roma 
Victorix, emphasizes the victory of the 


Roman people. ® 


5. Monever: Gaius Julius Caesar. 

Date: 47-46 B.C. 

Mor. Africa. 

Obv.- Head of Venus r., wearing 
diadem. Border of dots. 

Rev.. Aeneas |., carrying pal/adrum in |. 
hand and Anchises on |. shoulder; on r., 
CAESAR downwards. Border of dots. 
{III.9] 


7 Crawford (1983), 402. 
8 Crawford (1983), 297; Foss (1990), 
ey 2 
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Ref. RRC. 458/1; Syd. 1013; BATCRR 
East 31. 

This coin represents one of the 
final examples of the denarius of the 
Republican style; nevertheless it already 
shows signs of being transformed into 
the imperial style. 

The obverse depiction of Venus is 
a symbol of the claim by the Julii to 
descent from the goddess. Crawford has 
suggested that it may also may be a 
reference to Caesar's victory at Pharsalus 
where the watchword was Venus 
Victorix.? However, Crawford! doubts 
that this type was actually chosen by 
Caesar himself. The watchword for 
Thapsus was Felicitas!! and Venus was 


only used again for Munda.!2 He 
suggests that Caesar may have felt 
constrained to invoke Venus when 
confronted by Pompey or his sons since 
the Popeii were especially devoted to the 
goddess. !3 

The reverse of this coin highlights 
an event commemorating the first step on 
the long road that would culminate in the 
foundation of Rome. It is a depiction of 
Aeneas, the son of the goddess Venus, 
fleeing the burning city of Troy carrying 
his father on his shoulders. Aeneas’ 
father and the palladium represent the 
destinies of the Trojan people who will 
eventually be transformed into the Roman 
nation. Caesar and the other members of 
the Julian geas claimed descent from 
Julios, the son of Aeneas and 
consequently ultimate descent from the 
goddess Venus. Therefore, this reverse 
is a somewhat subtle reminder both of the 
antiquity which Caesar's family as well 
as their claim to divine descent. 


9 Crawford (1983), 735 n.6; citing 
Appian, BC ii, 281, 319 and 424; Dio 
Mii, 22.2. 

10 Crawford (1983), 735-6 n.6. 
11 [Caes] BAZ: 83,1] 

12 Appian, BC ii, 430. 

13 Plutarch, Pomp. 68. 
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The disintegration of the 
western portion of the Roman Empire 
witnessed the birth of a number of 
successor states which attempted to 
maintain Roman administrative 
institutions to various degrees of success. 
In the case of most of the former 
provinces many of these institutions were 
still operating in some form during the 
imperial collapse and there is good 
evidence that the Germanic kings made 
some attempt to preserve them. ! 


The author is indebted to numerous 
people for the help they gave in the 
research and writing of this work. The 
most notable among these are Mr. Frank 
L. Wiswall of Western Reserve 
Academy, Hudson, Ohio and Mr. 
Richard H. Hayes of State College, 
Pennsylvania, who read earlier drafts and 
saved the author from numerous 
mistakes. An earlier version of this paper 
was read at the Fourteenth Medieval 
Forum, Plymouth State College, 
Plymouth, New Hampshire in April 
1993. Nevertheless, the author alone is 
responsible for any and all errors. 

The following abbreviations are used: 
BMC. W. Wroth, Catalogue of the Cotas 
of the Vanduls, Ostrogoths and Lombards 
and of the Empires of Thessaloaica, 
Micaea and Trebizond ta the British 
Museum (London, 1911); DOC’ ALR. 
Bellinger, Catalogue of the Byzaatue | 
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However, in the case of the late Roman 
coinage the question is much more 
ambiguous. Most of the peoples who 
established kingdoms within the borders 
of the former empire eventually began to 
strike coins usually modeled upon the 
types produced in the west during the 
fifth century. 

However, it is another question as 
to whether they were able to take over the 
old Roman mint system and run it in the 
same way as it had operated under the 
empire. It must be remembered that 
many Roman provinces had no mints in 
the fifth century, thus the Vandals, 
Visigoths and at a much later date the 
Anglo-Saxons would have had to create 
their own mints from scratch. In the case 


Cotas 1n the Dumbarton Oaks Collection 
and tn the Whittemore Collection, vol. 1: 
Anastasius I to Maurice, 491-602 
(Washington, 1966); JRS- Jouraa! of 
Roman Studies; MEC: P. Grierson and 
M. Blackburn, Medreval Europeza 
Cornage, vol. 1: The Early Middle Ages 
(Cambridge, 1986); MC° Nvausmatic 
Chrontcle, PBSR: Papers of the British 
School at Rome; PCR: R.A.G. Carson, 
Principle Cotas of the Romaas, vol. 3: 
The Dominate (London, 1981); RM 
Revue auausmatigue. 

1 See especially, W. Goffart, 
Barbarians and Romaas A.D. 418-584, 
The Techaigues of Accommodation 
(Princeton, 1980) and the essays in 


tdem., Rome's Fall and After (London, 
1989). 


of Gaul, the mint at Lyon had ceased 
operations in 413,2 while the mint of 
Trier was closed c430,> though Arles 
seems to have functioned at a steadily 
decreasing level through the fifth century 
before it was shut down by 490 at the 
latest.4 Thus, since minting does not 
seem to have resumed in Gaul until after 
the death of Clovis I in 511 at least a 
generation had passed since any Gaulish 
mint had been in operation. Moreover, 
the lack of any type of centralized mint 
administration under the Merovingians 
meant that minting was largely in the 
hands of private individuals and 
consequently the complete antithesis of 
the old Roman system. 

The only area of the western 
Empire where the new Germanic kings 
took direct control over Roman mint 
administration was Italy. In the fifth 
century, three mints were active in the 
peninsula: Milan (the western imperial 
capital from 395 to 404), Ravenna (the 
capital from 404), and Rome. This 
paper is intended to be an introduction to 
the coinage produced at the last of these 
mints during the period from 476 until the 
end of the Justinianic conquest in 554. I 
hope to examine how well the rulers of 
Italy took over the control of the late 
Roman monetary system and what 
changes they made and whether or not 
these changes were beneficial. I shall 
concentrate upon Rome because it became 
the chief mint of Italy during this period 


2 See P. Bastien, Le monnayage de 
latelier de Lyoa du régne Joven # la 
mort de Jovin (363-413) (Wetteren, 
1987); P. Grierson and M. Blackburn, 
Medteval European Coinage, vol. 1: The 
Early Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1986), 
113; P. Grierson and M. Mays, 
Catalogue of Late Roman Coins in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection and in the 
Whittemore Collection from Arcadtus and 
Honortus to the Accession of Anastasius 
(Washington, 1992), 62-3. 

3 Grierson and Mays (1992), 68-9. 

4 Grierson and Mays (1992), 62-3. 
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and consequently more evidence 
regarding it is available. 


With the death of the emperor 
Theodosius the Great (379-395) in 395, 
the Roman Empire was divided between 
his two sons Honorius (395-423) in the 
west and Arcadius (395-408) in the east.° 
In theory, the empire remained a polity 
united by name, law, coinage, official 
language (Latin), religion, and dynastic 
allegiance. However, during the fifth 
century the eastern and western halves 
tended to go their own ways. In the 
west, Roman society was dominated by a 
small class of great land owning 
aristocrats. These men were usually 
members of the Roman senate, this status 
gave them a sense of identity; they were 
conservative, if not to say reactionary, in 
their patriotic and cultural values, but they 
were reluctant to uphold the empire 
against the barbarians with cash, or more 
importantly with the supply of recruits for 
the Roman army from their estates. © 


5 The standard modern surveys of this 
period are: T. Burns, A Arstory of the 
Ostrogoths (Bloomington, 1984); J.B. 
Bury, History of the Later Romaa Empire 
from the Death of Theodosius I to the 
Death of Justinian (A. D.395 to A. D. 363) 
(London, 1923); W. Ensslin, 7Zeoder1ch 
der Grosse, 2nd ed. (Munich, 1959); P. 
Heather, Goths and Romans 332-489 
(Oxford, 1991); A.H.M. Jones, 7Ze 
Later Roman Empire: A Soctal, Economic 
and Administrative Survey (Oxford, 
1964); J. Moorhead, 7Zeoderrc in Italy 
(Oxford, 1992); E. Stein, Arstorre du 
Bas-Empire (Bruges, 1949-59); H. 
Wolfram, Arstory of the Goths (Los 
Angeles, 1988); 

6 Some useful studies of the late 
Roman aristocracy are S.J.B. Barnish, 
‘Transformation and survival in the 
western Senatorial aristocracy, c.A.D. 
400-700,' P&SR 56 (1988), 120-55; A. 
Chastagnol, Le séaat romain sous le 
régne d'Odoacre (Bonn, 1966); J. 
Matthews, Western Arrstocractes and the 


It was during this period that the 
western empire lost much of its territory 
and prestige. The weakness of the west 
was clearly demonstrated by the sacking 
of Rome in 410 by the Visigoths and in 
455 by the Vandals. By the third quarter 
of the fifth century little more than Italy 
was left in Roman hands. 

In 476, the underpaid and land 
hungry Germanic troops which 
composed the bulk of the western Roman 
army staged a revolt. Their leader, 
Odovacar, killed the Roman commander- 
in-chief, Orestes, and deposed his son, 
the usurper Romulus Augustulus (475- 
476). Odovacar settled his soldiers on 
the estates of northern Italy and 
established himself as ruler of Italy, 
though he never styled himself as king of 
Italy, with his capital at Ravenna, the 
former imperial administrative centre. He 
preserved most of the forms and 
mechanisms of Roman government, 
nominated consuls and other government 
ministers and enjoyed some support from 
the senate. Odovacar seems to have 
wanted to be acknowledged as the 
viceroy of the eastern emperor Zeno 
(474-491) who was theoretically ruler of 
the whole empire. 

While Odovacar did give Italy 
years of security throughout most of his 
reign, he never gained the recognition he 
sought from Constantinople. In 489, 
Zeno sent against him a horde of 
Germanic peoples known as the 
Ostrogoths lead by their king Theodoric. 
Theodoric was well acquainted with 
Roman culture and governing 
institutions. He had spent ten years, 


from c461-471,’ as a hostage at the 
eastern capital of Constantinople. For 
some years Theodoric had been a major 
factor, often a dangerous and destructive 
one, in the political scene of the eastern 
empire. He had been made consul in 484 
and granted the title of patrician, 
nevertheless, Zeno was certainly glad to 
be rid of him by sending him to Italy. 


Lmpertal Court A.D. 364-425 (Oxford, 
1975). 


7 Moorhead (1992), 13-14. 


at 


The war for Italy lasted from 789 until 
793 and resulted in a victory for the 
Ostrogoths. Theodoric seems to have 
largely followed Odovacar's policies with 
regards to administration and deferential 
treatment of the senatorial aristocracy. 
While the Ostrogoths were Arians 
Christians and thus seen as heretics, 
Theodoric remained on good terms with 
the Catholic Church of Italy which was in 
schism with Byzantium for much of his 
reign. 

Theodoric's relations with foretgn 
powers were somewhat more rocky. His 
constitutional position with regards to the 
eastern empire was the subject of lengthy 
negotiations which in the end satisfied 
neither side. Like Odovacar he was 
usually titled king. However, while he 
made no innovations in Roman law, an 
area reserved only for emperors, he did 
use some of the imperial regalia. In 
504/505 Ostrogothic Italy and the eastern 
Empire clashed over the control of 
Sirmium. The result of the war was an 
Ostrogothic victory and it gained Italy 
some security against further Byzantine 
encroachment. 

Theodoric also attempted to secure 
peaceful foreign ties though dynastic 
marriages between members of his family 
and the royal families of the Franks, 
Burgundians, Vandals and Visigoths. 
However, this framework was weak and 
most of the alliances soon fell apart. In 
507, for example, the Frankish king 
Clovis I (481- ¢511) ousted the Visigoths 
from central Gaul. Theodoric was forced 
to intervene and managed to salvage the 
remnants of their kingdom and annex 
Provence while officially controlling 
Visigothic Spain as the regent for his 
grandson Amalaric (507-531). 

Theodoric died in 526 and was 
succeeded by his grandson Athalaric 
(526-534), who was a minor at the time. 
The regent was the young king's mother, 
and Theodoric's daughter, Amalasuintha. 
This political arrangement was 
grudgingly accepted by the Byzantine 
court but Amalasuintha's Roman 
upbringing and her sex made her 
unpopular with the Ostrogoths. Her 
regency was a turbulent one and even 


after Athalric reached his majority his 
mother continued to hold the real reigns 
of power. The lack of power and 
prestige caused Athalaric to take to drink, 
which in turn lead him to an early grave 
in 534. 

Needing a man to secure her power 
Amalasuintha married her cousin 
Theodahad (534-536) and had him 
crowned as king. Theodahad was an 
unwarlike, but influential figure who was 
well educated and had a number of 
personal and intellectual connections to 
the Roman aristocracy. 

Soon after coming to the throne the 
new king had Amalasuintha imprisoned 
and later executed. This action gave the 
eastern emperor Justinian I (527-565) the 
excuse he needed to invade Italy, 
Justinian hoped to restore the Roman 
Empire to its ancient power. He had 
already restored north Africa to imperial 
control by defeating the Vandals. 

Theodahad was not capable of 
leading the Ostrogoths against a 
Byzantine invasion. He was deposed and 
murdered in 536. His successor was an 
Ostrogothic commander named Witigis 
(536-540), who married Theodoric's 
grandaughter Matasuentha to establish a 
dynastic tie between himself and the 
former royal family. Unfortunately, 
Witigis proved a failure as a leader 
against the eastern general Belisarius. In 
540 the Italian capital of Ravenna fell and 
Witigis was captured and taken as a 
prisoner to Constantinople. However, 
the Ostrogoths soon afterwards rebelled, 
and after a series of minor rulers found a 
more capable leader in their new king 
Totila (541-552). Nevertheless, the war 
would drag on until 562 and in the end 
Italy came under the rule of Justinian 
While the Italian war eventually 
resulted in a Byzantine victory, for Italy 
the results were little short of disastrous. 
The war devastated the Italian economy 
which would never fully recover under 
Byzantine rule. The Roman senatorial 
aristocracy had largely supported 
Justinian during the conflict, however the 
emperor did not reciprocate this trust. 
Italy would largely governed by officials 


£2 


from the eastern empire.® The 
government of the city of Rome fell into 
the hands of the papacy and a few 
Byzantine officials. From the point of 
view of the old senatorial aristocracy the 
reigns of Odovacar and Theodoric were 
looked upon as a golden age. 


Before discussing the coinage of 
the Ostrogoths a few preliminary remarks 
about the general features of late Roman 
coinage should be made. The monetary 
system of the late Roman empire was 
based upon the reform of the mints and 
currency undertaken by the emperor 
Diocletian (284-305) in 294.9 On the 
obverse of each coin was the bust of the 
emperor or one of his immediate family. 
By the fifth century no attempt at 
portraiture was made. One simply has a 
stylized representation and often the only 
way to tell the coinage of one emperor 
from another is by the legend identifying 
the ruler under whom it was issued. !° 

On the reverse of the coin could 
appear a number of different images 
usually glorifying the emperor's 
achievements or proclaiming loyalty to 
him. In theory, Roman coins were struck 
in three different metals, gold, silver and 
bronze in a number of different 
denominations. However, by the third 
quarter of the fifth century only the gold 
solidus was produced in any quantity, of 
the other metals only a token silver 
coinage was produced and all that was 


8 See T.S. Brown, Geatlemen and 
Officers: Imperial Admintstratron aad 
Artstocratic Power ia Byzantine Italy 
A.D. 354-800 (Rome, 1984). 

9 For the date of this reform see 
C.H.V. Sutherland, Romaa /mperral 
Coinage, vol. 6: From Diocletian's 
Reform (A.D. 294) to the Death of 
Maximinus (A. D. 313)(London, 1967), 
1-2. 

10 See the examples illustrated in 
R.A.G. Carson, Principle Coins of the 
Romaas, vol. 3: The Dominate (London, 
1981). 


left of the bronze were the small auazaus 
pieces which seem to have been virtually 
worthless since it would have taken 
thousands to equal the value of one 
SONdUS 

The coins were struck at a series of 
mints established throughout the empire, 
usually near areas of military importance 
since one of the prime functions of 
Roman coinage was to pay the army. 
The mints were divided into workshops, 
or officiaae, and both the name of the 
mint, usually in an abbreviated form, and 
the workshop, usually identified by a 
number or letter, appeared on the reverse 
of the coin. By the fifth century the 
name of the mint sometimes disappears 
from the gold coinage. Part of the reason 
for this may have been that at this time 
gold coinage was most often struck only 
at the mints near where the emperor was 
in residence.!! Replacing the mint name 
in the exergue was the formula OB (for 
obryzum, the technical term for refined 
gold), usually linked with COM, for 
Comes Obryzi the official in charge of 
the quality of the metal used in the 
coinage. !2 

The Ostrogoths are known to have 
produced coins at Ravenna [III.10-11], 
Rome [III.12], Milan [III.13] and 
possibly Sirmium.!3 Traditionally, the 


11 J. P.C. Kent, 'Gold coinage in the 
late Roman Empire,’ in Assays ia Roman 
Coinage, ed. R.A.G. Carson and C.H.V. 
Sutherland (Oxford, 1956), 190-204. 


12 Grierson and Mays (1992), 31. 


13 The first three mints are easily 
identified from known examples of the 
coins that bear their mint marks: See for 
example, Ravenna (RV): BAC’ 3; Rome 
(RM): BMC. 63-66; Milan (MD-for 
“Mediolanum"): BAVC: 83-84. The 
possible existence of a mint at Sirmium, 
which came into Ostrogothic hands in 
504, has been argued by I. Meixner, 
‘Three unknown coins of King 
Theodoric,' Mvanzmaticke viyestt \5 
(1968), 53-5, though this theory is based 
solely upon provenance. Both P. 


Lederer, 'La zecca di "Ticinum" Pavia . 
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main mint (at least for the gold coinage) 
was identified as Ravenna; which served 
as the imperial and administrative capital 
for the western empire as well as the 
kingdoms of Odovacar and the 
Ostrogothic rulers.14 | However, in the 
Baldwin /festschrift Kent published a 
stylistic analysis of the extensive 
Ostrogothic gold coinage without a mint 
mark struck in Theodoric's reign and 
conclusively argued that the main mint for 
the gold coinage was in fact Rome.!5 
This thesis combined with the fact that 
almost all of the bronze coinages struck 
under the Ostrogoths essay a Rome mint 
signature, strongly suggests that Rome 
rather than Ravenna was the principal 
Ostrogothic mint. 

If such is the case then the next 
obvious question is why this 


sotto Odoacro, Ar e Memorte 
dell Istituto ttaliano of nuausmatica 8 
(1934), 145-51 and G. Lacam, La fia de 
Jeaprre romain et le moanayage or en 
Italie ¢55-493, vol. 2 (Lucerne, 1983), 
863-80, have erroneously interpreted the 
T plus offrcima \etter at the end of the 
reverse inscription on some so/rdyof the 
emperor Zeno as the mint mark for 
Ticinum (modern Pavia). J. Lallemand, 
‘Sou d'or de Zénon frappé a 
Thessalonique,' Sulf/etia du Ceatre 
d Etudes nuaiusmatique 1 (1964), 49-51, 
has demonstrated that these pieces were 
struck at Thessalonica and consequently 
neither Italian nor Ostrogothic in origin. 
Likewise, Arles was held by the 
Ostrogothic kingdom between 509 and 
533, though at present no known coins 
can be associated with it. 

14 W. Wroth, Cata/qgue of the Cotas 
of the Vandals, Ostrogoths and Lombards 
and of the Empires of Thessalouica, 
Micea and Trebizond in the British 
Museum (London, 1911), attributes all 
gold pieces without a mint name to 
Ravenna. 

15 J.P.C. Kent, ‘The coinage of 
Theodoric in the names of Anastasius and 
Justin I,' in Afats, Dies and Currency, 
ed. R.A.G. Carson (London, 1971), 67- 
74. 


administrative change? In the late fifth 
and sixth centuries Rome remained a city 
of some importance but all the other 
functions of the centralized governance of 
Italy were carried out in Ravenna. Before 
476 Ravenna was the chief mint of gold 
coinage in Italy and the same is the case 
after the Justinianic conquest in the mid- 
sixth century. !6 

Exactly when the change from 
Ravenna to Rome occurred is uncertain. 
Lacam, in his stylistic analysis of the late 
fifth century Italian gold coinage, 
attributes a larger number of the gold 
coins produced during Odovacar's reign 
to Ravenna.!? Though one wonders how 
much of this is due to the fact that 
Odovacar had lost contro! over Milan in 
September 489 and Rome before April 
490, and was confined to Ravenna until 
his murder in March 493. The military 
situation of Theodoric's invasion would 
have required the production of more 
coinage to pay the troops, especially as 
Odovacar's position worsened and this 
may have called for an unusual increase 
in the amount of coins struck. Since for 
the last two years of his reign Ravenna 
was the only mint available to Odovacar, 
this could lead to a distortion of the 
evidence as to the importance of the city 
as a mint throughout the reign. 

Likewise, one could argue that 
since Ravenna was out of Theodoric’s 
hands until 493 it may be that he 
increased the gold production of the 
Roman mint to meet his immediate needs 
and allowed the situation to remain in 
place after his acquisition of Ravenna. 
The only problem with this hypothesis is 
that Rome seems to have been producing 
the bulk of the Italian bronze coinage well 


16 Grierson and Mays (1992), 64-6. 
Ravenna was the chief mint for gold 
coinage in Italy though before 476 it 
seems to have only on rare occasions 
issued silver and bronze denominations. 
After the Byzantine conquest of Italy in 
addition to a substantial gold coinage it 
also produced bronze coins on a regular 
basis. 


17 Lacam, (1983), 788-809. 
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before Theodoric's invasion of Italy, and 
it would be unlikely that the chief centre 
of bronze production would be separated 
from the principal mint producing gold. 

A more likely answer for the re- 
emergence of Rome as the principle 
Italian mint may lie in the relations 
between the Germanic kings of Italy and 
the Roman senate. After 476 many of the 
bronze coins [III.14-15], and a few 
extremely rare silver pieces struck at 
Rome during the reign of Theodoric 
[IV.1], bear the letters SC (for Seaatus 
consuito) on their reverse. There is also 
a unique gold seazssts with the legend 
VOT/P C/* on the shield held by a seated 
Victory [IV.2].!8 This is presumably an 
abbreviation of Vota fPatrum 
Conscriptorum ("the prayers of the 
Conscript Fathers”). !9 

This legend indicating that the 
coins had been issued by the authority of 
the Senate, first appeared towards the end 
of the second century B.C. on deaarri 
which were issued to deal with fiscal 
emergencies.2° The establishment of the 
principate under Augustus (31 B.C.- A.D. 
14), saw the control over the bronze 
coinage given to the Senate, while the 
emperor retained the exclusive authority 
to strike gold and silver issues. This 
situation remained in place until 
Diocletian's reform of 296 when the 
control over the production of coinage 
became an imperial monopoly. 

It is well known that among the 
Roman aristocracy of the fifth and sixth 
centuries there was a strong movement of 
antiquarianism. As Jones has pointed 


out,2! the Germanic rulers of Italy needed 


18 The coin is currently in the 
Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg, with 
a history going back to the late eighteenth 
century. It is illustrated in P. Grierson, 
'The date of Theodoric's gold medallion,’ 
Hikata 11 (1985), p.20 fig. 1d. 

19 Kent (1971), 70. 

20 M.H. Crawford, Romen 
Republican Cotnage, rev. ed., vol. 2 
(Cambridge, 1983), 606-9. 

21 Jones, (1964), 253-4. 


the support of the senatorial aristocracy to 
govern as well as in their negotiations 
with the eastern emperors and one way to 
gain this approval would be to restore one 
of the Senate's ancient rights. Moreover, 
the evidence of the rare st/gusze bearing 
the SC on the reverse indicate that 
senatorial authority certainly extended 
over the silver coinage and possibly the 
gold pieces struck at Rome.?? 

In the administration of the 
coinage, as seems to have been the case 
with Italy in general, the Germanic kings 
seem to have made few changes. Like 
the emperors, the kings had their 
quaestors, masters of the offices and 
comes ret privatae and sacrarum 
/argitionem to handle fiscal 
administration.23 More importantly, the 
famous letter from King Theodoric to 
Boethius indicates that the king was 
interested in preserving the quality of the 
coinage and maintaining a stable 
exchange rate between the various 
denominations.?4 


The gold adie seul during the 
period under consideration all bears the 
name of the eastern emperor, either Zeno 
[IV.3] Anastasius [IV.4], Justin | 
{[IV.5] or Justinian [I1V.6]. The only 
exception to this is the unique triple 
solidus medallion of Theodoric [IV.7] 
which seems to have been struck to 
commemorate his military successes over 


the Visigoths in 508/9.25 Sadly, the mint 


22 Grierson, (1985), 21 seems to 
believe that the Roman mint was 
completely under the Senate's control. 

23 Jones (1964), 253. 

24 Cassiodorus, Varize 1.X. See 
L.C. Csaki, ' Varrum J. Xof Cassiodorus 
as a program of monetary policy,’ 
Florilegium 9 (1987), 53-63 and sdem., 
‘Money and order in the Vararum Libri 
X77 of Cassiodorus,' Acta 15 (1990), 
137-49. 

25 Grierson (1985), 19-26. Illustrated 
in /6id., 20 fig.1a; BAC; frontis-piece 
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name on this piece is concealed by the 
mount but Kent's stylistic analysis of 
Theodoric's gold coinage has shown that 
it must have been produced at Rome.?° 

Three denominations were struck, 
solidi, semisses(one half a sof/rdus) and 
gemusses (one third of a so/rdus). The 
solidus was the main unit of gold 
produced during the late Roman, 
Ostrogoth and early Byzantine periods 
and was the standard upon which all 
other denominations were based. The 
tremisses were produced at a lesser 
scale, but enough survive to indicate that 
they also played an important réle in the 
coinage that circulated in Italy. On the 
other hand only a few specimens of the 
semisses are known. This is a strong 
indication that either this denomination 
was unpopular and/or that it was 
produced strictly for ceremonial 
occasions and served the purpose of a 
small medallion rather than a full coin. 

Those sof/idfand meausses struck 
under Odovacar most, if not all, bear the 
name of the emperor Zeno (d.491) 
[I1V.3].27 Theodoric's earliest gold 
coins from the mint of Rome may also 
have been in Zeno's name, but the bulk 
of the gold coins from his reign must bear 
either the names of Anastasius (491-518) 
or Justin I (518-527). Most of these 
solidi and treaiusses are only in the name 
of the eastern emperor. Yet there are a 
few exceptional pieces which have either 
Theodoric's monogram [IV.8] or the 
Greek letter © (for THeodoric) [IV.9] 
at the end of the obverse legend.28 

These coins have attracted the 

attention of a number of scholars. They 
are a distinct minority among the gold 
pieces produced during Theodoric's reign 
and they have been associated with the 
gold medallion mentioned above. In his 


uad des Ostgoteareiches in Itatrea (Halle, 
1928), frontis-piece. 

26 Kent (1971), 70. 

27 See for example, BMC1-7, 12-15 
(pp. 44-5). 

28 See for example, monogram: BMC. 
64-66; theta: BMC: 63. 


attributional study of this series Grierson 
argued that the legend of the Theodoric 
medallion which reads REX 
THEODORICVS VICTOR GENTIVM 
[I1V.7] is a commemoration of 
Theodoric's victory over the Franks and 
Burgundians in 509 which lead to the 
annexation of Provence.?? 

However, one must ask the 
question why Theodoric chose this time 
to produce a series with either his 
monogram or, in the case of the gold 
medallion, his name? Unfortunately, 
there is no documentary evidence 
mentioning the series. Nevertheless, a 
possible answer may lie in his relations 
with the Roman aristrocracy. 

The general consensus among 
historians is that for most of his reign 
Theodoric had a generally good 
relationship with the Roman senate. Only 
in the last two or three years of his reign 
is this situation thought to have 
deteriorated to some extent. However, in 
his recent monograph, Moorhead has 
suggested that during the period from c. 
509 to ¢ 520 Theodoric's relationship 
with the traditional senatorial aristocracy 
deteriorated to a certain extent.3° 
Moorhead has noted that the men who 
held the consulship and other important 
offices during this period were not of the 
same distinguished backgrounds as those 
occupying these offices during the 
preceding and succeeding periods. The 
sudden influx of so many ovr Aomines 
must be an indication that the relations 
between Theodoric and the traditional 
aristocrats were rather strained. At least 
part of the reason for this may be the fact 
that during the papal schism that resulted 
over the disputed election of Pope 
Symmachus (498-514) in 498. 
Theodoric after some hesitation backed 
the legitimate candidate, Symmachus, 
while many of the Roman aristocracy 
seem to have backed his rival Laurentius. 

Theodoric's issuing of a gold 
medallion in which he is depicted in 
quasi-imperial regalia and the appearance 


29 Grierson (1985), 23-5. 
30 Moorhead (1992), 147-66. 
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of his monogram on the gold coinage of 
the Roman mint may be indications that 
he was threatening to extend his power 
over the Roman aristocracy to a greater 
degree than he had previously. 
Throughout the late fifth and sixth 
centuries gold coinage was seen as an 
exclusive imperial right.3! While the 
Theodoric medallion was technically a 
commemorative piece and not a coin, it 
still must have been seen by 
contemporaries as skating dangerously 
close to breaking the imperial monopoly. 
Likewise, the appearance of Theodoric's 
monogram on the sof/rdfand ‘éreausses 
struck at about the same time was 
probably intended as a mark guaranteeing 
the quality of the gold coinage. Once 
again this could be interpreted as a sign of 
the Ostrogothic king taking over what 
many considered an imperial prerogative. 
However, the fact that these 

monogramed gold coins are so rare is 
probably an indication that the practice 
was either deemed unnecessary or that it 
aroused more hostility among the 
Romans than Theodoric cared to handle. 

Theodoric's successors Athalaric 
and Theodahad also had coins struck in 
the name of the emperor Justinian, but at 
present it is not possible to distinguish 
which pieces were struck in which 
particular reign. Nevertheless, the coins 
are of high quality both in regards to 
consistency of weight and the quality of 
gold. This would indicate that during this 
ten year period the Ostrogothic 
government continued to keep a steady 
eye on the quality of the gold so/rayand 
fremisses produced in Italy. 


The silver coinage from the reign 
of Odovacar is of extreme rarity with only 
a few pieces known. On the obverse is 
the name of the king (FL ODOVAC for 
Flavius Odovacarh [IV.10] while the 


31 Procopius, #G: III.33.5-6. 


reverse consists of a royal monogram. *? 
Since these issues do not bear the name 
of the eastern emperor, unlike the more 
substantial Ostrogothic silver, probably 
indicates that they were struck late in the 
reign and thus after the Byzantine court 
had shifted its support to Theodoric. 
This series also sports the mint mark for 
Ravenna which indicates that it was 
produced there rather than at Rome. 

The Ostrogothic silver coinage 
consists primarily of two denominations, 
conventionally referred to as half- and 
quarter- si/iguae, weighing about 1.40 
grams and 0.70 grams respectively. The 
obverse consists of a profile imperial 
bust, often of a style similar to that of the 
gold srea/ssis, along with the name of 
the eastern emperor. The reverse type 
normally consists of either a royal 
monogram or the king's name and title in 
several lines across a field [[V.11-12]. 

Sadly, these silver issues do not 
usually bear a mint mark, with the 
exception of a few rare examples from 
Milan [IV.13].35 However, the formula 
INVICTA ROMA (‘unconquered Rome’) 
[I1V.14] does appear on some 
specimens, though these also include the 
coins produced at Milan, and there are 
rare pieces with the letters SC in the 
reverse field [I1V.1].54 This must 
indicate that Rome was an active mint 
during the Ostrogothic period and based 
on the evidence of the gold and bronze 
coinage it is likely to have been the 
principle mint for silver. However, until 
more stylistic analysis is done this 
conclusion must remain tentative at best. 


It was in the bronze coinage that 
the Ostrogoths demonstrated the most 
innovative practices. During the first 
three quarters of the fifth century bronze 
coinage had virtually disappeared from 


32 See for example, BMC 8 &9 
(p.44) and MEC.1.63. 


33 See for example, MZEC"1.119. 
34 See for example, BAC: 73 (p.57). 
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circulation. The only bronze coin which 
circulated in the western empire was the 
gummus, a small piece with a weight 
standard which was ideally set at 
somewhere around 1.46 grams though 
lower weights are not uncommon. 

That Italy and other regions were 
starved of a substantial bronze coinage 
can be seen by the unusual series of 
countermarked first and second century 
asses and sestertii, These coins bear 
either the value mark XLII [IV.15] or 
LXXXIII [IV.16].°5 In her study of 
the series, Morrisson demonstrated that 
these markings were unofficial and that 
these coins must represent finds which 
were marked by private individuals and 
returned to circulation, officially or 
otherwise, in the late fifth/early sixth 
century.36 In her article she argued that 
they were likely to be a product of Vandal 
North Africa, though she did believe that 
they also circulated in late fifth and sixth 
century Italy.37 

More recently, Grierson and 
Blackburn have argued against a North 
African origin for the series pointing out 
that most of the finds of these 
countermarked pieces occur in Italy and 
that the value marks indicate exact 
fractions of the sv/igua3* The large and 
heavy sestertif with LXXXIII (83 
aumot)would serve as thirds while the 
asses and dupoadrt with XLII (42 
auami) would serve as sixths. These 
fractions would certainly be more 
convenient for making change for a 


35 See for example, AEC 1.65-91. 

36 C. Morrisson, 'The re-use of 
obsolete coins: the case of Roman 
imperial bronzes revived in the late fifth 
century,’ in Studfes 1a Numismatic 
Method, ed. C.N.L. Brooke, B.H.1.H. 
Stewart, J.G. Pollard and T.R. Volk 
(Cambridge, 1983), 95-112. 

37 Morrisson, op cit., see also F.M. 
Clover, ‘Relations between North Africa 
and Italy, A.D. 476-550,’ RAM 33 
(1991), 112-33. 

38 Grierson and Blackburn (1986), 
28-31. 


stiigua that the senatorial series which 
was valued at 40 and 20 sauaaiu 
respectively. 

Shortly after the succession of 
Odovacar in 476 a large 40-aummaus 
piece was produced at Rome in the name 
of the emperor Zeno [III.14; V.1]. 
The series appears to have been brief 
since only two sets of dies are known to 
have struck all the surviving specimens. 
The bust is obviously modeled upon the 
bust found on coins of the earlier empire. 
The dating of the series remains a major 
problem. Kent and Hendy have placed it 
towards the end of Odovacar's reign (¢. 
490) after Theodoric's occupation of 
Rome,2? while Hahn and Moorhead have 
dated the series to the mid-480s. 70 

Grierson and Blackburn point out 
that the question turns upon the 
interpretation of the ITII beneath the head 
on the obverse. If it is an officinae mark, 
as is the case on the later Senatorial issues 
then it is irrelevant for dating purposes. 
Despite this resemblance to the officinae 
marks on later coins, this type of mark 
accompanying an imperial representation 
is an anomaly. In earlier times numbers 
following the imperial inscription 
signified the number of times that the 
emperor had been granted tribunician 
power or held the consulship or had 
occupied some other office. If the 
number IIII is a regnal year, as late fifth 
century practice would lead one to expect, 
then the coin would have been struck in 
477 since Zeno came to power in 474. If 
one combines this with the known fact 
that Odovacar instructed the Roman 
Senate to send back the imperial 
ornaments to Zeno and instructed him to 
take over the government of the west then 


39 J.P.C. Kent, 'Zeno and Leo, the 
Most Noble Caesars,’ WC° 19 (1959) 
and M.F. Hendy, Studies in the 
Byzantine Monetary Economy 
(Cambridge, 1985), 488-9. 

40 W. Hahn, Moaeta /mperti 
Byzantini, vol. 1: Voa Anastasius 1. bis 
lustinianus I (491-565) (Vienna, 1973), 
79 and Moorhead (1992), 23. 
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477 would appear to be a more likely date 
for this issue. 4! 

This brief series was followed by a 
more substantial one consisting of a fodis 
and half-/fo//rs with the obverse 
inscription INVICTA ROMA with a 
helmeted bust of Roma [V.2]. This 
obverse portrait was obviously inspired 
by the Aes 3 series struck under 
Constantine the Great and his sons which 
commemorated the founding of 
Constantinople as the second imperial 
capital and Rome as the old capital. The 
obverse legend is rare among the Roman 
series and seems only to have been used 
by the pretender Priscus Attalus (409- 
410) on his so/rdi [V.3] as well as a 
silver medallion [V.4] struck at Rome 
between the autumn of 409 and his 
deposition in June 410.42 

The reverse types of the series are 
either the traditional Roman eagle [V.5], 
Victory [V.2] or the even more 
traditional image of Romulus and Remus 
being suckled by the she-wolf [V.6]. 
The reverse always includes a mark of 
value (XL or XX [V.7] for 40 and 20 
nummi respectively) and the /o//es also 
have an offrciaanumerali which is either 
in Roman (I-V) or Greek (A-E) numerals. 
The number of officraae and the large 
number of dies employed in this series 
would indicate a substantial issue. 

The these large senatorial /o//es 
and half-/o//es also had an impact 
beyond the shores of Italy. The Vandals, 
sometime around 480, began to strike 
their own large denomination bronze 
coinage (valued at XLII, XXI, and XII 
respecively) which appears to have been 
quite substantial in size. Likewise, in 
498, the eastern emperor Anastasius 
carried out a reform of the coinage which 
involved the reintroduction of the large 


41 Grierson and Blackburn (1986), 
31-2. 
42 For examples see PCR 1521 & 
1522. For a discussion of the coinage 
see Grierson and Mays (1992), 222-3. 


folffs as well as other multiples of the 
aumum us * 

In addition to this senatorial 
coinage there was also a royal bronze 
series. Before the reign of Athalaric 
(526-534) the bronze coinage struck at 
Rome was purely senatorial, however in 
his reign this practice was ended with the 
introduction of a decaaumauia(X avumutt 
piece)*4 with INVICTA ROMA on the 
obverse and DN ATHALRICVS REX on 
the reverse [V.8]. These can be 
distinguished from those struck at 
Ravenna by the appearance of the SC in 
the field. 

Athalaric's invasion of the Senate's 
right over bronze coin production was 
expanded by Theodahad (534-536). He 
replaced the Roma obverse with his own 
portrait along with the legend DN 
THEODAHADVS REX on the obverse 
and VICTORIA PRINCIPVM on the 
reverse [V.9-10].45 However, the 
Senate still seems to have preserved its 
rights since SC continues to appear in the 
reverse field. This serves of fo//es is one 
of the most unique struck by any 
Germanic ruler. The reason for it must 
be a combination of Theodahad's known 
interest in Roman antiquities and the fact 
that alone among the Ostrogothic rulers of 
Italy he spent most of his reign in 
Rome.46 Likewise it may also be a 
demonstration of his deteriorating 
relationship with the eastern empire. A 
damaged piece currently in the Berlin coin 
cabinet has a reverse legend which may 


43 See especially, D.M. Metcalf, 7ze 
Origins of the Anastastan Curreacy 
Reform (Chicago, 1969); P. Grierson, 
Byzantine Coms (London, 1982), 59-60; 
Hendy (1985), 490-2. 

44 See for example, BAVC 62-71; 
MEC. 1. 132-134. 

45 See for example, BMC 19-23; 
MEC. 1.141-143. 
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46 Grierson and Blackburn (1986), 


read VICTORIA AVGVST [V.11].47 If 
this is the case, it may be an indication 
that with the Byzantine invasion of Italy 
Theodahad may have tried to assume the 
title of the western Augustus. 48 

After Theodahad's overthrow, his 
successor Witigis (536-540) does not 
seem to have issued any coins from the 
Roman mint, the obvious reason for this 
being that the Ostrogoths lost control of 
the city in December of 536. King 
Baduila (541-552) was able to regain 
control over Rome between April 547 and 
January 550 and consequently issued a 
few rare decanummia in his own name,*9 
but by this time the principle Ostrogothic 
mint had become Pavia. 


zantine Aftermath: 

The fall of Italy to the armies of 
Justinian brought the mint of Rome back 
under imperial control and also witnessed 
a reduction in its importance in favour of 
Ravenna. The mint under Justinian 
produced only a limited gold coinage until 
c. 549 which was probably intended to 
pay the troops occupying the city. 
Though there was a complete change in 
the portrait style; the traditional western 
three quarter facing bust replaced by the 
Byzantine full facing bust.5° The bronze 
coinage was more extensive. The earliest 
pieces being folles and half- /o//es with a 
right facing bust. These are somewhat 
similar to those produced under 
Theodahad, though the workmanship is 
somewhat poorer in quality [V.12].>! 


47 The coin is listed in Kraus (1928), 

148 and illustrated in /bra, pl. X no.41. 
48 If such was the case then 

Theodahad may have been following a 
president set by Odovacar who in 490 
nominated his son Thela caesar, an 
unconstitutional act since it implied that 
Odovacar was an augustus, see 
Moorhead (1992), 23. 

49 See for example, MFC 1.162. 

50 See for example, DOC: 1.318-320. 

51 See for example, DOC: 1.321-325. 


Nevertheless, they should probably be 
dated to the early 540s.°2 After the 
city's final recapture in 552 the standard 
Byzantine facing bust was introduced.°? 


VIL Conclusion: 
It now remains to sum up both 


how well the Ostrogoths were able to 
administer the mint of Rome as well as 
what impact their control over it and the 
other Italian mints had upon the coinages 
circulating in the lands once unified by 
the rule of Rome. In both cases the 
conclusions reached by this historian are 
that the surviving coin evidence strongly 
indicates that the Ostrogoths were able to 
maintain the quality of the Italian coin 
throughout most of the period of their 
contro! of the peninsula. Only with the 
invasion of Belasarius in 536 did the 
quality of the coinage collapse. 

One reason for this success must lie in 
the fact that the Germanic kings used 
Roman officials to administer the mints. 
However, this is certainly not the only 
reason. The Germanic rulers of North 
Africa, Spain and Gaul also used former 
imperial officials in their administrations 
but their coinages never developed the 
same wide rang of types and 
denominations as were produced in Italy. 
Likewise, the artistic skill demonstrated 
by the Italian die-cutters, especially in the 
reign of Theodahad, is not equalled by 
those of any other contemporary state. 
One has only to compare Theodahad's 
bronze coinage with Justinian's early 
Italian issues to demonstrate the lack of 
Byzantine interest in the quality of 
material produced by their die-cutters.*4 

Likewise, the Ostrogoths’ re- 
introduction of a substantial silver and 
bronze coinage certainly filled an 
important need in the Italian, if not to say 


52 Grierson, (1982), 71. 

53 See for example, DOC 1.329-330. 

54 For more discussion on this general 
subject see J.P.C. Kent, ‘Roman imperial 
coinage in decline,’ VC"148 (1988), iti- 
xiii. 
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the Mediterranean, economy. The fact 
that the Byzantine emperor Anastasius 
followed the Ostrogothic example would 
appear to be a strong indication that there 
was a strong demand for similar coinages 
in the eastern part of the Mediterranean. 

These factors can lead one to 
conclude that while in the long run the 
Ostrogothic state was not nearly as 
successful as the kingdoms established 
by the Franks in Gaul, the Visigoths in 
Spain or the Anglo-Saxons in Britain, 
their coinage had a far greater impact 
upon the numismatic picture of the late 
fifth and early sixth centuries than one 
would at first believe. Likewise, their 
successful administration of the coinage 
is evidence that Germanic rulers could 
both take over and in some cases even 
improve the running of a late Roman 
institution. 


THE BYZANTINE COINAGE: 
A BRIEF OVERVIEW 


William W. Woodside 


Plate VI 


Presented: 4 April 1952 


The time which our meetings 
permit for discussion of a subject falls far 
short of that needed for anything like an 
adequate picture of a coinage which 
continued for over one thousand years, 
and this difficulty is vastly complicated 
when the historical period is one with 
which most of us are unfamiliar. It is 
with this history, therefore, that we must 
deal before proceeding to discuss the 
coinage. 

The city of Byzantium was 
founded by Greeks from the po/ers of 
Argos and Megara about 657 BC. Its 
location on the Sea of Marmora, between 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, 
gave it control of the grain trade from the 
East, and its fisheries were so rich that its 
harbour was given the name of the 
Golden Horn. Its early history is chiefly 
a series of conflicts for its allegiance to 
Sparta and Athens; later it fell to the 
Macedonians, and subsequently to the 
Romans. Such independence as it 
retained was removed by the emperor 
Vespasian, and the city was destroyed by 
Septimius Severus in A.D. 196. In spite 
of this, the city served as a bulwark 
against the invasions of the Goths, and its 
fortifications were greatly strengthened 
after the emperor Diocletian's abdication 
in 305. 

The emperor Constantine I rebuilt 
and enlarged the city in 328 and in May 
330 proclaimed it as the seat of 
government with the name of New 
Rome. The change was not a matter of 
caprice, but was due not only to 
Byzantium's commercial importance but 
even more to the fact that the empire was 


on the defensive and that this place was © 


at 


nearly impregnable. For some time each 
emperor had nominated a son or brother 
as caesar to succeed to the title of 
augustus. 

On the death of Theodosius the 
Great in 395, his son Arcadius succeeded 
as the eastern augustus with his capital at 
Constantinople while his brother 
Honorius became the augustus of the 
west. This division of the empire made 
Constantinople among the greatest cities 
in Christendom. It has been said that 
only Athens, Rome and Jerusalem have 
so greatly influenced the culture of 
Europe. An entire school of art and 
architecture arose and influenced not only 
Venice and Russia, but fathered the 
Romanesque influence of western 
Europe. In law, the Code of Justinian is 
the basis of jurisprudence of the Latin 
world. The roots of the Greek Orthodox, 
Russian Orthodox and Greek Catholic 
churches lie in the Byzantine church. 

The Byzantine emperors ruled in 
great magnificence, famed throughout the 
world. Even in far off Scandinavia men 
spoke of the great city of Asgard, and the 
emperor's bodyguard was composed of 
Norsemen. The empire stood as a 
bulwark against the barbarians and the 
Saracens; it was often in conflict with the 
great maritime powers of Genoa and 
Venice. With the passage of time, as the 
empire became weaker and more 
constricted, its political strength lessened 
but its cultural prestige was still pre- 
eminent, and it represented the richest 
prize of conquest. In 1204 
Constantinople was besieged by and fell 
to the Venetians with the assistance of 
western forces which had embarked on 


the Fourth Crusade, and once more the 
empire was divided. The Latin emperors, 
crusaders, ruled at Constantinople until 
1261; these were men of Flemish descent 
who had established themselves as 
politically powerful. A second empire 
was established by the Latins at 
Thessalonica, but shortly fell into the 
hands of Byzantine nobles. At Nicea, a 
third empire was set up by the 
Byzantines, and these two powers, one in 
Europe and one in Asia, led to the 
restoration of the empire at 
Constantinople under Michael VIII. Still 
another empire, Trebizond, on the 
southern coast of the Black Sea, remained 
independent. 

In its later stages, the Byzantine 
Empire repelled the Turks for many 
years, until a final attack by the sultan 
Memmet II took Constantinople in 1453 
and ended the succession from the 
Romans. The empire of Trebizond 
maintained itself until it fell to the Turks 
in 1461. 

Numismatically, as historically, the 
Byzantine represent a bridge between the 
Roman Empire and the mediaeval and 
modern worlds. The earliest coins are, 
logically, continuations of late Roman 
types; the later pieces are prototypes of 
coins of Venice and many other powers 
of the Mediterranean areas. 

Gold and copper coins are more 
common than silver. The gold was at 
first the so/dus, a successor to the old 
Roman aurevs This is a flat coin, but 
very soon afterwards, another type which 
was called the aomisma was struck in a 
cup form. The zomssma was nominally 
of the same value as the so/dus but it 
weighed six or seven grains more. Both 
types were struck during many reigns. 

The silver coins at first were called 
stiiguae and were developments of the 
Roman antoniniant. Later a smaller piece 
called the Aerggram appeared. 

The modern collector can devote 
much time to the copper coinage which, 
although it is less attractive than the gold, 
is perhaps more interesting in its marks of 
denomination, mint-marks and 
occasionally dates. In the reign of 
Anastasius I (491-518) appeared the 
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foltis, a \arge bronze coin equal to 40 
gummi, and other denominations of 30, 
20, 10, 5, 12, 6, 3 and two aumai were 
struck. 

The coins seldom present much in 
the way of portraiture, and with one 
exception there is no great variety of 
types. The exception is in the matter of 
religious art, for the chief characteristic of 
the Byzantine mind was its theological 
trend. There are representations of 
Christ, the Virgin Mary, St. Michael, St. 
George and other saints. We find the 
emperor Manuel | placing his name in 
monogrammatic form so that the hand 
which traces them makes the sign of the 
Cross. We have such legends of ‘Christ 
conquers, ‘Christ rules’ and ‘Jesus 
Christ, king of kings.’ 

The lettering used in the early 
Byzantine coins in Latin, but before long 
this gave place to Greek. Similarly, the 
Roman titles Caesar, Augustus and 
Imperator gave place to such Greek forms 
as Basileus and Despot. Very often the 
lettering is quite small and difficult to 
read, especially if the coin is worn or has 
been clipped, and identification is 
frequently a difficult if interesting 
problem. 

One final word. The politically 
turbulent annals of the Empire are filled 
with instances of succession through 
murder, assassination or exile (usually 
combined with blinding). It is therefore 
only to be expected that no coins are 
known of many of the emperors. The 
Latin emperors left none that we can 
identify as theirs, although earlier 
crusaders struck imitations of the bronze. 
The coins of Trebizond resemble the 
other Byzantine issues in style and fabric, 
but have characteristics of their own. 

The collector will fare badly 
without books to guide him, and of these 
three are most useful. First is the 
catalogues of Byzantine Coins in the 
British Museum: W. Wroth, Cata/ogve of 
the Impertal Byzantine Coins in the 
British Museum, 2 vols. (London, 1908) 
and W. Wroth, Catalogue of the Coins of 
the Vandals, Ostrogoths and Lombards, 
and the Empires of Thessalonica, Nicea 
and Trebizond in the British Museum 


(London, 1911). Next comes J. Sabatier 
Description générale des monanates 
byzantines, 2 vols. (Paris, 1862) which 
is in French and is also difficult and 
costly to obtain. Finally, there is H. 
Goodacre, A Handbook of the Cotnage 
of the Byzantine Empire (London, 
1928). This latter work, published in 
England, is now out of print but is still 
obtainable. It is the most useful of the 
three, although it omits the coins of 
Trebizond. 


Since Mr. Woodside presented this 
paper in 1952 a number of important 
works have appeared which have 
completely altered our understanding of 
much of the Byzantine series. For those 
needing a good introduction to the 
coinage the best work is P.D. Whitting, 
Byzantine Coins (London, 1973). The 
main scholarly survey is P. Grierson, 
Byzantine Coias (London, 1982). H.F. 
Hendy, Studies in the S&yzantine 
Monetary Economy  c. 300-1450 
(Cambridge, 1985) is an excellent 
specialized study of the administration of 
the coinage as well as its rdle in the 
Byzantine economy. 

There are now a number of 
monographs dealing with specific periods 
of the Byzantine coinage. Among the 
best are the following works: W. Hahn 
and W.E. Metcalf (eds.), Studies in Early 
Byzantine Gold Cotnage (New York, 
1988), a wonderful collection of 
specialized essays dealing with the 
coinage up to the eighth century. M.F. 
Hendy, Cormage and Money m the 
Byzantine Empire, 1081-1261 
(Washington, 1969) remains the 
definitive account of this period. While 
S. Bendall and P.J. Donald, 7#e Late 
Pulaeologan Cotaage (London, 1979) is 
the best volume for the late phase. Three 
useful regional studies are: D.M. Mecalf, 
Cotaage ia South-Eastera Europe 820- 
1396 (London, 1979); R. Spahr, Le 
monete siciiiane dat Bizantiat a Carlo I 
PAngio (382-1282) (Ztrich-Graz, 
1976) and I. Hammarberg, B. Malmer 
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and T. Zarchrisson, yzanatiae Cos 
Found ta Swedea (Stockholm, 1989). 

During the past four decades a 
number of important collections have also 
been published. Foremost among these 
is the Dumbarton Oaks collection: A.R. 
Bellinger and P. Grierson, Cafa/ogue of 
the Byzantine Corns in the Dumbarton 
Oaks and in the Whittemore Collection: 
vol. 1: Aasstastus I to Maurice, 491-602 
(Washington, 1966); vol. 2: P4ocas to 
Theodostus HI, 602-717 (Washington, 
1968); vol. 3: Leo I// to Mcephorus L1. 
717-1081 (Washington, 1973). The 
second and third volumes also contain 
extensive introductions by Grierson. 
Two other catalogues are also of use: C. 
Morrisson, Catalogue des moanuies 
byzanines de la Bibliothégue Nationale 
(491-1204), 2 vols. (Paris, 1970) and S. 
Bendall, A Private Collection of 
Palaeologan Cotas (Wolverhampton, 
1988). 

For the history of the empire the 
two best surveys are: G. Ostrogorsky, 
History of the Byzantine State (Oxford, 
1956) and A.A. Vasiliev, “rstory of the 
Byzantiae Empire, 2 vols. (Madison, 
1961). A number of works covering 
specific periods are also available, among 
the best are W. Treadgold, 74e &yzaatine 
Revival! 780-842 (London, 1988) and D. 
Nicol, 7he Last Ceaturtes of Byzantium 
1261-14353, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1993). 
The best reference work for all things 
Byzantine is A.P. Kazhdan (ed. in chief), 
The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 3 

vols (Oxford, 1991). 


In order to give the reader a sense 
of the variety and diversity of the 
Byzantine series a selection of coins is 
illustrated on Plate V. Below are the 
descriptions of these pieces, listing ruler, 
denomination, mint and legend: 


1. Justin II (565-578). Follis (bronze), 
mint of Cyzicus (567x568). 

Obv.. DNIVSTI-NVSPPAVG — Justin 
and the Empress Sophia, both nimbate, 
seated facing on double throne; Justin 
holds a globus cruciger and Sophia holds 
a sceptre. 


Rev. Large M; ANNO to 1.; IMI to r.; 
cross above; below, A; in exergue, KYZ. 


2. Tiberius I] Constantine (578-582). 
Solidus (gold), mint of Constantinople. 
Obv.: DMTIBCONS-TANTPPAVG. 
Crowned and cuirassed bust facing, 
holding globus cruciger and shield. 

Rev... WICTPRI-AAVCC D. Cross 
potent on four steps; in exergue, 
CONOB. 


3. Constantine VI (780-797) and Irene. 
Solidus (gold), mint of Constantinople. 
Obv.. CONSTANTINOS CA[ ]. 
Facing busts of Constantine VI, on L., 
and Irene, on r.; Constantine wears 
crown and chlamys, and holds globus 
cruciger; Irene wearing crown with four 
pinnacles and pendilia, and loros, holds 
sceptre; dross in upper 1. field. 

Rev. SVIRINI-AGOVSTI-[ J. Three 
figures of Constantine V, Leo III and Leo 
IV enthroned facing, each wearing crown 
and chlamys. 


4. Irene (797-802). Solidus (gold), mint 
of Constantinople. 

Obv..  €IRINH-bASILISSH. Bust 
facing wearing crown with two pinnacles 
and pendilia, and loros, holding globus 
cruciger and sceptre. 

Rev... €IRINH-bASILISH. Bust facing 
wearing crown with two pinnacles and 
pendilia, and loros, holding globus 
cruciger and sceptre. 


5. Irene (797-802). Follis (bronze), mint 
of Constantinople. 

Oby..  [€IR]I-nHbAS. Bust facing 
wearing crown with two pinnacles and 
pendilia, and loros, holding globus 
cruciger and sceptre. 

Rev.. Large M flanked by XXX-NNN; 
cross above, A below. 


6. Michael I (811-813). Miliaresion 
(silver), mint of Constantinople. 


Obv. +MIXA/ HLS@€OFV/LACTEECE/ 
bASILISRO/MAIOn in five lines. 


Rev.: IhSUSXRIS-TUSnICA. Cross 
potent on three steps. 
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7. Romanus III (1028-1034). 


Miliaresion (silver), mint of 
Constantinople. 
OBK.. +TLAPAYENE-ZOINIOAYAINE. 


Virgin, nimbate, wearing tunic and 
maphorion, standing on dais, turned to 
r., holding Christ-child on 1. arm; M-© 
in field. 

Revi OZEAIKEIFTANTAKATOPTHOI. 
Emperor standing facing, wearing crown 
and loros, and holding long patriarchal 
cross and globus surmounted by 
patriarchal cross. 


8. Constantine IX (1042-1055). 
Histamenon (silver). 

ObK.. +IhSX HISREXREGNATIOM. 
Nimbate figure of Christ seated on throne 
with lyre-shaped back, facing, wearing 
tunic and himation; r. hand raised in 
blessing and holding Gospels. 


Rev... +CWhSTA-hTh-bASILEY RM. 
Facing bust, wearing crown and loros, 
and holding sceptre surmounted by 
leaved cross and globus surmounted by a 
patriarchal cross. 


9. Alexius I Comnenus (1081-1118). 
Histamenon (silver), mint of 
Constantinople. 

Obv.. No legend. Nimbate figure of 
Christ seated on throne with lyre-back, 
facing, wearing tunic and himation; r. 
hand raised in blessing and holdsing 
Gospels; 12-X= in field. 

Rev.. | [+AAEZIOAEZ-MOTTOKOM]. 
Facing bust, wearing crown and jewelled 
chlamys, and holding sceptre and globus 
cruciger. 


MEDIAEVAL COINAGE AND ITS USES: 
A REVIEW OF PETER SPUFFORD'S 
MONEY AND ITS USE IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


Richard H. Hayes 


Much contemporary writing on the 
European Middle Ages seems to be of 
such detail or narrow scope as to be of 
interest only to an expert in that particular 
area. Occasionally, however, a work is 
published which is original and detailed 
enough in its scholarship for specialists 
and broad enough in subject to touch 
upon a variety of fields. Such works 
draw together and integrate research from 
different disciplines and time periods to 
create a satisfying synthesis which 
appeals to a wide variety of interests and 
levels of expertise. Peter Spufford's 
Money and Its Use in Medteval Europe 
is such a work. 

Two warnings must be made at the 
outset. First, this is not an introductory 
work, designed for the beginner. Dr. 
Spufford covers a thousand years of 
political and institutional history from the 
sixth century to the fifteenth, ranging 
across the multitude of dynasties and 
principalities which were influential in the 
Mediaeval period. Some basic 
knowledge of the appropriate history and 
especially institutions is necessary if the 
reader is not to be lost among the 
numerous Henrys, Philips and Ottos, to 
say nothing of cities and wars. 

Second, this book is not 
specifically a numismatic work. Instead 
the author's purpose is ‘to treat the whole 
story of money in the Middle Ages, not 
merely the history of coinage...to present 
a picture of the many and changing roles 
played by money in all its forms, in all 
parts of Europe throughout the Middle 
Ages.' Nevertheless, this monograph 
does necessarily discuss minting practices 
and coin types, their evolution and 
circulation; and provides a political and 
economic context, as well as supplying 
useful background information. For 
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these reasons it is an indispensable 
reference work. 

As Spufford himself notes, the 
book's organization is in general 
chronological rather than regional or 
thematic. First section describes the 
coinage of late antiquity, the 
‘discontinuity’ caused by the waves of 
Germanic invasions, and the new 
equilibrium created after the western 
Roman Empire fell in 4.D.476. He then 
describes the gradual decline in the use of 
money in the sixth and seventh centuries, 
followed by a revival of trade and the 
consequent expansion in minting up to 
the first major discovery of silver at the 
Harzburg in Saxony in the 960s. 

In this section Spufford introduces 
two of the themes that would dominate 
the remainder of his text. These were the 
inter-relationship between the extent and 
complexity of trade and minting and the 
circulation of coin on one hand and the 
impact of new discoveries of silver and 
gold on the demand and use of coinage or 
bullion on the other. 

In the second section (at over one 
hundred fifty pages, by far the longest) 
the author deals with what he calls ‘the 
commercial revolution of the thirteenth 
century.’ Here he describes the impact of 
successive waves of new discoveries of 
silver, such as that at Meissen in the 
1160s. The effects of this vast expansion 
in the supply of silver on minting and the 
increased use of money for local 
transactions and long distance trade, and 
the gradual informal systemization of coin 
types and weights between 1160 and 
1330. He also discusses at length the 
role of money on the development of 
more complex banking and trading 
institutions, particularly those of Florence 
and Venice. He introduces a third theme 


here, that of the importance of the 
movement of large amounts of gold and 
silver nationally and internationally (such 
as the exchange of gold and silver 
between Christian Europe and Muslim 
North Africa) and its impact on regional 
exchange rates and coin supply. 

In the last section the author 
describes the triumph of gold over silver 
as the national and international standard 
by the late Middle Ages. He also details 
the fluctuations in the supply and quality 
of coinage that dominated the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 

The advantages of this work are 
many. Its breadth of scope means that 
anyone with an interest in the Middle 
Ages or numismatics will find something 
of interest. For example, my own 
interest in the Kingdom of Germany 
during the high Middle Ages was served 
by extensive sections on the discovery of 
Saxon silver in the 980s and on minting 
practices in the mid-twelfth century. The 
author's prose is very readable, and the 
narrative in general moves along well. 
Dr. Spufford is also usually careful to 
define new or technical terms when they 
first appear, something the general reader 
will appreciate. 

Especially useful, are the aids in 
scholarly apparatus which the author 
provides. He includes some thirty five 
maps, nine tables and four graphs. These 
provide valuable geographical references 
and illustrations of trends and examples 
described in the text. Three appendices 
summarize important information on 
commonly used coins, monies of account 
and later mediaeval mint production. The 
breadth and depth of his research is 
obvious in the numerous footnotes, 
which make accessible the fruits of 
previously little known foreign language 
works, whether primary sources or 
secondary works, to an English speaking 
audience. Finally, Spufford assembles 
an impressive bibliography in which he 
compiles influential English and foreign 
language works and arranges them 
thematically according to the organization 
of the book. This provides a starting 
point for a reader's future research on 
topics of special interest. 
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As with any monograph of this size 
and scope there are less desirable 
features. Perhaps the most glaring one is 
the complete absence of either 
photographic plates or line drawings 
illustrating coin types. Given the central 
place occupied by coins and minting in 
the book and Spufford's many 
descriptions of the coins themselves, this 
omission seems inexplicable. Another 
limitation in this reviewer's opinion is 
Spufford's habit of quoting extensively 
from foreign language works without 
providing an English translation. Given 
the diverse origins of these works, there 
are presumably few members of his 
audience who are capable of reading all of 
them. 

Even bearing in mind these 
drawbacks, which are far outweighed by 
the advantages; this work is of great value 
to anyone interested in either the study of 
mediaeval European civilization or 
numismatics. 


THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF WASHINGTON MEDALS: 
THE CASE OF 'WASHINGTON BEFORE BOSTON 


Paul McBride Gillis 


Plate VI 


Presented: 6 February 1940 


The field of medallic art is a field of 
numismatics that offers unlimited 
possibilities for the artist to exercise his 
skill, and still it is neglected by the 
majority of collectors. Most important 
medals have high artistic value. This is 
not especially true of coins. Some coins 
are artistic but the majority are poor. The 
engraver is not to be blamed for this, as 
the field in which he has to exercise his 
artistic ability is limited, being confined 
chiefly to the reproduction of the head of 
the reigning sovereign, with an 
inscription. 

But medals have not only artistic 
merit, but also historical interest. This 
value has often been emphasized but not 
always accepted as a fact. The historian 
looks upon all original documents with 
peculiar importance and interest. And, 
since this is true, it must be recognized 
that medals are original documents in 
metal. In studying them we study history 
at its source. Medals are a contribution to 
the knowledge of the history of 
portraiture, dress and habits. One should 
look upon a cabinet of medals as a 
treasure, not of money but of knowledge. 
Medals help us to realize the feelings, 
beliefs and conditions of the past. It has 
been said that ‘it is safer to quote a medal 
than a historian.'! Medals can tell the 
story of a nation; they can relate great 
discoveries; they can keep in memory the 
fame of all those leaders and artists and 


1 There are exceptions. Napoleon 
ordered a medal struck to commemorate 
his capture of London, a military triumph 
that did not materialize. ; 
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scientists who have contributed to 
civilization and progress. 

The best example in American 
history is the life of George Washington. 
The prominent events in the life of 
Washington are so closely connected with 
contemporary history that the inscriptions 
on the medals, a number of which were 
issued during his lifetime, furnish to the 
student of history a brief summary of the 
subject. Beginning with the appointment 
as General of the Armies of the Colonies, 
and ending with his completion of two 
terms as President of the United States, 
the struggle for independence and the 
establishment of the Union, are brought 
clearly to view.” 

To illustrate, let us consider the 
medal known as: ‘Washington Before 
Boston.' This medal, the only one of 
Washington ordered by Congress may be 
considered both in a historic and artistic 
point of view, the most important of the 
entire Washington series. It 
commemorates one of the prominent 
events in the history of the Revolution, 
and also presents the first authentic 
medallic portrait of Washington. 

The siege of Boston by the 
Continental Army, ended by the British 
evacuating the city on the seventeenth of 


2 One link in the chain is, however, 
singularly omitted; no allusion is made 
to the Presidency of the Convention of 
1787, which, marking the com- 
mencement of the civil career of 
Washington, was quite as important in its 
results as any of the events which are 
recorded. 


March 1776. This event was a cause of 
great rejoicing, and on the twenty fifth 
day of the month, Congress passed the 
following resolution: 


That the thanks of this Congress, in 
their own name, and in the name of 
the Thirteen United Colonies, whom 
they represent, be presented to his 
Excellency General Washington, and 
the officers and soldiers under his 
command, for their wise and spirited 
conduct in the siege and acquisition of 
Boston; and that a medal in gold be 
struck in commemoration of this great 
event, and be presented to his 
Excellency; and that a committee of 
three be appointed to prepare a letter 
of thanks, and a proper devise for the 
medal. 
The committee was composed of John 
Adams, John Jay and Stephen Hopkins. 
The dies of the medal were 
executed at Paris in 1786 by Pierre Simon 
du Vivier an eminent engraver.3 The 
device and inscriptions were furnished by 
the Royal Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles-Lettres. The bust was modeled 
after the one by Jean Antoine Houdon, 
the celebrated French sculptor, executed 
from a cast of the face taken by him at 
Mount Vernon in October 1785. Houdon 
returned to Paris in 1786. 

It is interesting to remember that all 
the original portraits of Washington, 
commencing with that by Charles Willson 
Peale painted in 1772 and ending with the 
one by Saint Memin in 1789, possess 
either on account of faithfulness of 
representation, artistic excellence or 
historical interest, excellent material for 
study. Baker says that ‘of these, the du 
Simitiers (1779), Joseph Wright (1790) 
and Stuart (1796), have been introduced 
on medals, none of which, excellent as 
they may be in other respects, are of that 


3 du Vivier was Engraver-General 
of the Paris mint prior to 1793. Born in 
1731, he died in 1819. He was the 
grandson of Jean, the first of the famous 
family of French medallists of that name. 
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positive character demanded by the 
requirements of medallic portraiture.'4 
The Houdon bust, however, seems 
to fully meet this demand. It has not only 
come to be recognized as THE medallic 
type, but also as the standard portrait of 
Washington.’ No other representation of 
the features of the hero and statesman 
which has come down to us from either 
painter or sculptor, conveys to the mind 
of the observer, a fuller sense of 
individuality, strength of character and 
dignity of purpose. Its truthfulness to 
nature cannot reasonably be doubted, and 
an examination of the portrait by Robert 
Edge Pine painted a few months earlier, 
that by Edward Savage five years later in 
date, both of which possess similar 
characteristics, will convince the most 
skeptical.'° 
The medal in gold struck for 
presentation to Washington remained in 
possession of the descendants of the 
family until the winter of 1876 when it 
was purchased for the sum of $5000 by 
fifty citizens of Boston, and given to the 
city. It is now in the Boston public 
Library, the trustees of that institution 
having been selected as its custodians. 

The name of Washington is the 
key-note of American history. He is the 
central figure around which all its 
citizens, irrespective of creed or party, 
can come together in perfect trust and 
unity. Whenever patriotism is to be 
aroused the mind of the designer seems to 
turn at once to Washington, just as when 
a national problem faces a particular 
generation the nation tries to discover the 
mind of Washington. 

Public esteem has given birth to 
many admirable expressions referring to 
Washington, and the legends and 
inscriptions of the medals from an 
important part of the record. The 
language of high praise or eulogy seems 
to have been almost exhausted. Voltaire 
when combining in Washington ‘the 
genius of a soldier with the qualities of a 


4W.S. Baker, Medsllic Portraits of 
Washington (Washington, 1885), iv. 
5 Baker (1885), iv-v. 


statesman,'© showed in a brief sentence 
the foreign appreciation. The language of 
praise includes the following praises: 
‘The hero of freedom. ' 
‘Emancipator of America.’ 
‘Time increases his fame. ' 
‘The pride of his country.’ 
‘Wisdom, virtue and 
patriotism. 
‘The hero of American 
independence. ' 
‘He laid the foundation of 
American independence.’ 
‘With courage and fidelity he 
defended the rights of a 
free people.’ 

There has never been a medal of 
Washington with a satirical reference; 
they show nothing but respect. Basic 
characteristics of courage and prudence, 
patience in defeat and modesty in 
success, good judgement and ambition to 
fulfil his duty to his country are typical in 
the Washington medals. The medals 
depicting the different headquarters of 
Washington during the struggle for 
American independence give a picture of 
his military career. One suggests 
triumph, another defeat; one misery and 
privation, another glory and renown; one 
discord and plot, another manhood and 
truth. 

Even a cursory examination of the 
Washington medals reveals that they have 
not only artistic merit but also great 
historical value. 


Appendix 


Washington Before Boston. |V.10] 


Obverse’ Undraped bust facing right, 
hair dressed with a cue tied with a 
ribbon; beneath the bust: DU 
VIVIER. PARIS. F. Legend: 
GEORGIO WASHINGTON 
SVPREMO DVCI EXERCITVVS 
ADSERTORI LIBERTATIS; at the 
base: COMITIA AMERICANA 
(‘The American Congress to 


6 Baker (1885), no.25. 


George Washington, Commander- 
in- Chief of the Armies, Defender 
of Liberty’). 

Reverse: To the left on an eminence, 
Washington with four officers, all 
on horseback; with his right hand 
Washington is pointing to the city 
of Boston in the distance, being 
evacuated by the British; and in the 
middle ground are the American 
troops being drawn up to take 
possession. To the right, a fort, 
near it two cannon on one of which, 
is inscribed DU VIV. Legend: 
HOSTIBUS PRIMO FUGATIS 
(‘The enemy for the first time put to 
flight’); in exergue: BOSTONIUM 
RECUPERATUM XVII. MARTI 
MDCCLXXVI. 

Size. 43. Bronze. 

This medal, commemorating the 
evacuation of Boston by the British after 
its siege by American troops under 
Washington was struck in France by 
order of Congress. The original in gold 
was presented to Washington. Though 
dated 1776 it was struck several years 
later. 


THE BAR COPPER 


Harry W. Colborno 


Plate VII 


Presented: 2 March 1993 


This paper will be somewhat 
different from the usual paper on coins 
presented to this august body in two 
significant ways. First, it is on a single 
coin, not a whole series covering 
centuries as some speakers have done. 
Second, unlike papers given, for 
example, by Messrs. Homren, Korchnak 
and others, which delineate a line of 
research resulting in nicely drawn 
conclusions, this essay will describe an 
unfinished research attempt with a series 
of blind alleys. 

The ‘single coin’ is, of course, the 
bar copper, also called the ‘bar cent.’ 
This ‘coin,’ or perhaps ‘token, 
apparently showed up first in New York 
city in late 1785 [VII.1-2]. This was 
during the period when coinage was in 
short supply and small coins were even 
scarcer. It was the period when barter 
was the main means for transactions and 
the coins that were available were a 
mixture of weights and countries of 
origin. I'm sure you are all familiar with 
George III's policy of subjugation which 
included laws against the colonies 
minting any kind of coin. This policy 
carried throughout the period before the 
end of the War of Independence and 
affected American commerce for a decade 
or more after the Treaty of Paris. And 
worse, the United States had no mint in 
operation prior to 1793. Some slack was 
taken up in the 1783 to 1793 period by 
State coining; the states having been 
released from George III's laws. The 
most familiar are perhaps those of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
Jersey. However, during this transition 
period, there was opportunity for the 
entrepreneur to create and pass coins at a 
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value less than the intrinsic or metallic 
value of the piece. 

One of these ventures was 
apparently the bar copper. The piece 
interested me first because of its unusual 
design and later because no one seemed 
to know anything about it. 

The piece may be briefly described 
as follows: Only slightly less in diameter 
than the large cent, it is substantially 
thinner. One what has become known as 
the obverse, there are the initials USA 
occupying most of the field and arranged 
in serial order rather than in monogram 
order. On the reverse are thirteen 
horizontal bars. No date or value is 
shown. A diagnostic burr is on one of 
the bars which is always referred to as the 
‘second bar.' Although the term ‘cent’ is 
common, it is noted that the burr can only 
be on the second bar if the coin is given a 
medallic turn rather than a coin turn. 

When I started, my main interest 
was in the country of origin, the mint and 
the designer. I thought the best way was 
to ask people that I thought knew all 
about this sort of thing. I started with 
Harrington Manville, who is regarded as 
the U.S. expert on numismatics within 
Great Britain. Mr. Manville, in a very 
nice reply, said he could not answer any 
questions about the piece or its origin. 
He passed my letter on to John Ford and 
Dick Doty, in case they knew anything. 
(He did mention that 7Ze Geatleman's 
Magazine in the 1780s and 1790s had no 
pertinent comments from correspondents 
although comments were included on 
other colonial coppers.) From that 
referral I received nothing from John 
Ford, which I took to mean he had no 
information. From Doty at the 
Smithsonian came the word that he had 


no information but that he would ask Ray 
Williamson of Lynchburg. (I heard 
nothing from Mr. Williamson). 
Interestingly, Doty called the engraver's 
work on the bar copper crude and 
doubted that it came from the Wyon's 
design or mint. That will come up again 
later. 

My next shot was the Royal Mint. 
From Mr. Christopher Dyer, the librarian 
and curator, came the word that he had 
never come across any reference to the 
bar copper in the records of the Royal 
Mint. He suggested two men in 
Birmingham: Mr. Symons at the 
Birmingham Museum and Mr. Vice of 
Format of Birmingham. Both replied to 
my inquiries, but neither could say 
anything significant. Mr. Symons said 
he could not link the piece to George 
Wyon and that the design is so basic that 
any die-sinker in Birmingham could have 
done it. Mr. Vice said approximately the 
same thing. Mr. Symons suggested 
contacting the Dept. of Coins and Medals 
at the British Museum. Mrs. Hewitt, the 
curator of modern coins, said that they 
had no information or references on the 
piece. 

That finished off my list of sources 
in Washington and Great Britain. Next 
was Ken Bressett, another Colonial 
expert and editor of the Red Book. He 
said "There simply is not anything known 
about the "Bar" piece, and that it is 
anyone's guess as to where it was made.’ 
He said the coin was mentioned in the 19 
December 1785 issue of the New Jersey 
Gazette in Trenton. Remember that date, 
it will come up again. He went on to say 
that he didn't think these were coins at all; 
but, perhaps tokens or a sort of patriotic 
medal to be proudly carried and 
occasionally spent as a half-cent farthing 
substitute. Further, he said the 
workmanship was better than anything in 
the U.S. at the time; that it was ‘most 
likely’ from Birmingham, and that 
anyone could have cut the simple die. 

Meanwhile, I was paralleling the 
correspondence with some hunting in 
publications. | received on loan from the 
Early American Coppers library all of the 


issues of the Co/onial Newsletter: a stack 
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about three feet high. I can't believe I 
read the whole thing; well, the titles 
anyway. Result: absolutely no mention 
of the piece. 

Of course, one would never 
continue such research without 
consulting Walter Breea’s Encyclopaedia 
of U.S. and Colonia Coinage, which | 
did, and found a reference attributed to 
the New Jersey Gazette of 12 November 
1785: ‘A new and curious kind of 
coppers have lately made their appearance 
in New York. The novelty and bright 
gloss of which keeps them in circulation. 
These coppers are in fact similar to 
Continental buttons without eyes: on the 
one side are thirteen stripes and on the 
other U.S.A. as was usual on the soldiers 
buttons. If Congress does not take the 
establishment of a mint into consideration 
and carry it into effect it is probable that 
the next coin which may come into 
circulation, as we have a variety of them, 
will be the soldiers old pewter buttons, 
for they are nearly as variable (sic) as the 
coppers above described and hardly so 
plenty. 

Note that Breen's reference is the 
12 November 1785 issue of the New 
Jersey Gazette, while Bressett had 19 
December 1785 issue of the same 
publication. More later. 

Breen says the designer/engraver 
was George Wyon III and that the piece 
was minted in Birmingham. Recall that 
other experts doubted that the Wyons had 
anything to do with it. 

Breen quoted Sylvester Crosby on 
the above attribution. Crosby, in turn, 
quoted Charles Bushnell, a New York 
collector and writer. There is no record 
as to where Bushnell got his information. 
Crosby published in 1875; Bushnell 
would have been 49 in that year. 

Meanwhile, I had requested a 
microfilm of the New Jersey Cazette for 
1785 through inter-library loan at the 
Oakland Carnegie Library. That took two 
months, after which I diligently read all 
issues (published fortnightly) from 1783 
to 1786 and found the referenced article 
dated 19 December 1785S. So, 
apparently, Breen is wrong and Bressett 
is right. As a matter of fact, the Gazette 


is right. As a matter of fact, the Gazette 

was not published on the November date 

given by Breen. None of that tells me 
anything about the country of origin, 
designer or mint. (A later communication 
from Eric Newman showed that he had 
discovered the December date in 1960. ) 

Other information may be found in 
the following works: 

a. J. Mease, ‘Old American coins,’ 
Collection of the Massachusetts 
Historical Soctety 73 (1838). 
According to Eric Newman, this is 
the earliest article on American 
numismatics. 

b. M. W. Dickeson, ‘Colonial coins,’ 
American Numismatic Maaual, 
1859. It is claimed here that the 
pieces were struck ‘in Cherry 
Street,' Philadelphia, by Mr. 
Harper who is known for having 
produced the Jefferson head cent 
pattern. Dickeson also made struck 
copies. 

c. Smith, Vésvtor's Guide to the United 
States Mint, 1885. This mentions 
the bar copper. 

d. Cota Collector's Journal, 1887. In 
this, the author says Bushnell is an 
unreliable authority and doubts that 
the bar copper is really a colonial. 

e. F.H. Stewart, Aistory of the First 
United States Mint, 1924. He 
quotes a New Jersey newspaper 
article with the November date, 
much like the Trenton article. 
However, the New Jersey Cazefe 
is not specifically named. Also, the 
word ‘valuable’ in the Gazette 
appears here as ‘variable,’ as in 
Breen. 

Hancock and Spandaver, Staadard 
Catalogue of the U.S. Altered and 
Counterfeit Coins, 1979. In this, 
the author says, ‘Thomas Wyon-- 
Birmingham.’ 

g. K. Bressett, A Guide Book of the 

United States Cotas (Red Book), 

1993. The editor refers to Thomas 
Wyon, Birmingham. 

In summary, I started out to 

discover the country of origin of the bar 

copper, as well as its designer and mint. 


™ 
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What do I know that I didnt know 

before? Not much. 

1. Most writers believe that the piece 
came from Birmingham, England. 
However, there is one dissenting 
expert who claims that it came from 
Philadelphia, a different foreign 
country. 

2. Those who believe in the design 
originating in Birmingham are 
divided. Some attribute the work to 
a member of the Wyon family, 
other specifically to George Wyon 
III, still others to his son Thomas. 
Then there are some who say the 
work is too crude for the Wyons. 

3. That one writer believing in 
Philadelphia as the design point also 
believes that it was struck under the 
direction of the designer. With the 
Birmingham group, one says 
‘Wyon's mint’ the rest are not 
specific. There were other 
manufacturers capable of handling 
the job. 

So, although I have accumulated a 
lot of paper, I have not eliminated any of 
the dead ends or differences in opinions. 
Now, where do I go from here? I believe 
the difference in wording in the 
references to a New Jersey newspaper 
article indicate that there was more than 
one New Jersey newspaper being quoted. 
That deserves looking into. Also, 
Philadelphia papers could be checked to 
see if the Cherry Street references is 
credible. Similarly, New York papers 
should be looked into to see what the 
New Jersey editors were quoting. If the 
date could be pinned down, ships 
manifests could be checked. Allin all, it 
does not look easy. 


UNITED STATES ENCASED POSTAGE STAMPS 


A. Earl Coatsworth 


Plate VII 


Presented: 5 November 1946 


The encased postage stamp 
represents perhaps the most novel idea 
ever employed in attempts to substitute 
something of genuine value for shrinking 
supplies of standard governmental issues 
of coins. Most numismatists, and 
probably many philatelists, are familiar 
with the opinion frequently expressed that 
encased stamps are the connecting link 
between these two disciplines. 

The encased stamp is one of a large 
variety of emergency money issues 
produced by individuals, business 
establishments and the federal 
government during the Civil War years in 
the United States. Originating with the 
suspension of specie payments by banks, 
a new wave of hoarding gold, silver and 
copper coins swept over the country, due 
to the desire of the timid to salvage 
something of intrinsic value from the 
threatened wreck of the Union, and to the 
speculators who hoarded what they 
hoped would soon command a large 
premium. In fact, large amounts of silver 
were exported to Canada and South 
America, and businessmen in many 
instances paid premiums from ten to 
twelve percent for small quantities of 
silver coin for use in making change. 
Under these circumstances, practically 
anything which represented the price of 
goods or services circulated as money, in 
a restricted measure. This included such 
items as due bills, stage coach and street 
car tickets, theatre tickets, milk tickets 
etc. Soon merchants were issuing token 
cards, simulating minor coins; generally 
these were redeemable by the merchants 
whose names appeared upon the tokens, 
but they passed from person to person in 
general circulation. At any early stage in 


the crisis, postage stamps began to take. 
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the place of small change. At first they 
did so in loose form, next when pasted 
upon cards, then when contained in 
envelopes, and finally when presented in 
the form we know as encased stamps. 

Thus, the direct forerunner of the 
encased stamp was the cheap little paper 
envelope, upon which was marked the 
total value of the stamp or stamps 
enclosed. These envelopes usually bore 
patriotic devices and business 
advertisements. About one hundred 
varieties of these have been identified, all 
issued in the eastern cities of New York, 
Albany, Brooklyn, Jersey City and 
Philadelphia. They led to encased stamps 
and later in turn to postage currency and 
fractional currency. 

Obviously, these early means of 
using stamps as money were quite 
unsatisfactory. They were fragile, soiled 
easily and were difficult to handle due to 
their gummed backs. The encased stamp 
is a simple devise, yet a tribute to 
American ingenuity. It consists simply of 
two round pieces of brass, one in the 
form of a flat shell or disc, the other a 
broad rim. These were pressed together 
to form a case which enclosed a postage 
stamp protected by a covering of 
transparent mica. The result is a round 
flat case with a smooth edge measuring 
15/16ths of a inch in diameter and about 
1/64th of an inch in thickness. The rim 
section is approximately 1/16th of an inch 
in width, so that most of the surface of 
the stamp is exposed to view. 

Evidence indicates that probably all 
of these cases were made by the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company of Waterbury, 
Connecticut, who employed an old 
fashioned flat-button machine in the 
process. This same company had 


produced many of the ‘Hard Times 
Tokens’ of the Jackson era, and during 
the Civil War period they made many 
tokens, cards and medals; and possessed 
a virtual monopoly in the manufacture of 
military, naval and fancy buttons. 

Certain stamps appear with the 
frames which indicate that the flat metal 
had been scored with cross lines; these 
are commonly called ‘ribbed frames’ and 
were probably so made in order to temper 
the brittleness of the brass used. Other 
specimens appear to have been finished 
with a light coating of silver and are 
usually advertised as 'silvered’ copies. 
In reality, these pieces were washed or 
dipped in a solution of tin. Most issues 
show milling around the edge, just within 
the circumference of the reverse, this 
evidently played a part in the process of 
crimping and pressing the two sections 
into one. 

In the general history of our nation, 
the brief career of the encased stamp is an 
insignificant episode and of little 
consequence. However, to 
numismatists, especially those interested 
in the study of necessity issues, it 
represents the most important link in a 
series of events which led to the first and 
only issues of fractional currency by our 
national government. This, in turn, 
probably averted a commercial 
catastrophe due to the lack of normal 
amounts of specie in circulation. 

The idea of enclosing a stamp 
within a metal case was conceived by a 
certain John Gault of Boston. He was 
granted United States Patent No. 1627 on 
12 August 1862, for a ‘Design for 
Postage Stamp Case... being an invention 
new and original, designed for encasing 
Government stamps for currency.’ We 
know nothing of Gault's personal life or 
his business previous to this time; but this 
does not matter, for he achieved his small 
niche in history. His idea developed into 
immediate success and promised to net a 
fortune. So heavy was the demand for 
his product that he soon exhausted the 
supplies of stamps in the larger cities, and 
the government was forced to refuse to 
sell more to him. 
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In the meantime, his venture 
undoubtedly influenced the government 
to consider the enactment of legislation tp 
legalize the use of stamps as money. 
Thus the act of 17 July 1862 outlawed 
issues of tokens and similar substitutes 
intended to circulate as coins and 
authorized the regular use of postage 
currency. Fractional currency followed 
soon thereafter. Gault was thus driven 
out of a business which, in his own 
words, ‘could have made a million 
dollars a year.’ His entire output was 
achieved during the months of July and 
August 1862. 

Gault's original issues bear only 
his name 'J. Gault’ and ‘Pat Aug 12, 
1862' in small incused characters near the 
circumference of the plain metal reverse 
of the case. Almost immediately he 
conceived the idea of selling this space to 
advertisers. The response was so 
successful that he moved to New York in 
order to obtain larger quantities of stamps 
and to be nearer to his expanding market. 
There he also joined in partnership with a 
certain Kirkpatrick, although Gault 
retained sole title to his patent. The new 
firm issued cases bearing this inscription 
(in part): ‘Applications for Advertising on 
this currency to be addressed to 
Kirkpatrick and Gault, No. 1, Park Place 
N.Y.' The characters are in raised letters, 
as on all issues except Gault's individual 
case as noted above. 

Gault's unique advertising medium 
attracted thirty customers; that number of 
firms purchased his encased stamps with 
their advertisements embossed upon the 
reverse. This figure includes Gault 
himself and his partnership. However, 
the firm of Ayer's issued three different 
reverses and Burnette's issued two. To 
this list must also be added the product of 
G.G. Evans of Philadelphia, who 
manufactured his own stamp cases, 
plainly on infringement of Gault's patent 
rights. Thus, if a few minor variations 
are discounted, thirty four types of 
reverses are presently known. The thirty- 
one advertisers were located as follows: 
New York (12); Boston (4); Cincinnati 
(4); Philadelphia (3); Chicago (2); 
Evansville, Indiana (2) and one each in 


Detroit, Lowell, Mass., Hopkinton (RI), 
Peoria (IL) and Montreal. The following 
businesses are represented by the number 
of cases indicated: dry goods (6); drugs 
(6); hats and caps (3); liquor (3); hotels 
(2); advertising (2); and one each for 
clothing, banks, bread, jewelry, fancy 
goods, groceries, periodicals, life 
insurance and metal wares. 

There are a few minor varieties in 
these cases which are worthy of mention. 
The principle parts of the inscriptions 
found on the three different cases issued 
by the Ayer's patent medicine people are 
‘Ayer's Cathartic Pills,’ "Take Ayer's 
Pills,’ and 'Ayer's Sarsaparilla.' The 
‘Cathartic’ case was issued with a 
decoration of two arrow-heads beneath 
the inscription. which vary in length from 
8mm. on some specimens to 6mm. on 
others. These are generally referred to as 
‘long’ and ‘short’ arrows. On the 
‘Sarsaparilla’ case, the word ‘Ayer's’ is 
found in lettering of three sizes and is 
generally referred to as ‘large,’ ‘medium’ 
and ‘small’ Ayer's. 

There are two varieties of cases 
issued by Joseph L. Bates of Boston. 
One with the inscription including ‘Fancy 
Goods' with a period after the word 
‘Boston.’ The other legend spelling 
'Fancygoods' as one word, with no 
period after ‘Boston.’ 

The cases produced for the North 
American Life Insurance Company show 
two different varieties. The first with the 
word ‘Insurance’ in a_ straight 
arrangement, while the second type has 
the same inscription in a curved 
arrangement. 

On all issues the reverse is straight 
with the obverse (ie 0°), the only 
exception being that of Hunt and Nash on 
which the reverse is ‘upset’ (ie 180°). 
Including the minor varieties just 
enumerated, a recapitulation at this point 
reveals a total of some thirty nine varieties 
in the inscriptions found on the series. If 
the scholar or collector wishes to consider 
‘ribbed frames' as varieties, then this 
figure increases from thirty nine to sixty 


three, as there are twenty four issues 
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definitely established or known in this 
series. 

However, upon turning our study 
to the obverses of the series, we may 
multiply this number several times, due to 
the fact that various denominations of 
stamps were circulated in these cases. A 
full set includes stamps of the following 
values: i¢, 2¢, 3¢, S¢, 10¢, 12¢, 24¢, 
30¢ and 90¢; although it is questionable 
to include the 2¢ stamp, as will be 
explained later. 

Excluding this denomination, full 
sets from i¢ to 90¢ were issued by five 
different firms, whereas one firm issued 
only the 1¢ stamp, and the others two or 
more different values. Invariably, the 
stamps of the higher values are rarest, 
sometimes unique. This is probably due 
to the fact that Gault prepared complete 
sample sets for some of his clients, who 
then selected only a part for their own 
circulation. The total of all varieties 
known to date is 222, again excluding the 
2¢ denomination. 

The stamps which circulated inside 
these cases were of the issues of 1861. 
This was the third regular issue of 
government postage stamps, and the only 
stamps valid at that time, since the series 
of 1847 and 1851 were demonetized in 
November and December 1861 and 
January 1862 depending upon the 
distance from Washington. This action 
was necessary because the Confederacy 
seized all stamps within their territory and 
adopted them for their own postal use. 

To this list of varieties noted 
above, we may add another with 
reasonable certainty. It is a matter of 
record that Gault presented a full set of 
gold frames to President Lincoln. Since 
the present location of this set is not 
known, it is generally believed that they 
were among the 10, 000 items from the 
president's estate which were presented 
to the government and the Congressional 
Library by Robert Todd Lincoln. 
However, his instructions keep this 
collection under seal until twenty one 
years after his death, or until 26 July 
1947. 

There are two specimens known of 
the 2¢ stamp in Gault's cases. dealers 


who have presented this item for sale 
have taken great pains to insist upon its 
authenticity. Unfortunately, their is no 
logic to their argument. This stamp, 
black in colour, with a portrait of 
Jackson, is a part of the issue of 1861, 
but it was not actually issued by the Post 
Office Department until 6 July 1863 or 
practically a year after Gault was out of 
business. It is the opinion of this writer 
that the origin of this item is too 
questionable to be included in a 
classification of the genuine issues. 

Sometimes a general list of encased 
stamps may include the rather well 
known rectangular copper case which 
enclosed a strip of three 3¢ stamps. This, 
too, should be omitted from any authentic 
list. Substantial evidence indicates that 
this case was the fabrication of a 
speculator who operated about forty years 
after Gault. Occasionally, there comes to 
light a freak specimen containing a 
revenue or envelope stamp, or a piece of 
a regular postal issue other than that of 
1861. These may be ignored, as they 
were never issued by any advertiser and 
were probably the work of experiment on 
the part of employees at the 
manufacturing source. 

The method of joining the two 
sections of the cases makes them 
practically tamper-proof. The rare 90¢ 
stamp issues have frequently been shown 
to be false, as the cases bear the marks of 
tampering by some persons who 
substituted the rarer stamps for the 
original common varieties. 

This series, while generally 
neglected, has attracted several of the 
foremost United States collectors. 
However, even the finest collections have 
not been nearly complete. Only twenty 
nine specimens are found in the extensive 
cabinets of the American Numismatic 
Society. In addition, condition is at a 
high premium in this particular field as 
most specimens usually have have 
tarnished cases, the stamps are faded or 
soiled, the mica covers are broken or 
cracked and the original silvering has 
disappeared entirely. Needless to say, 
the series contains many issues which are 
extremely rare. In fact, any specimen 
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found today which is perfect in every 
respect is a rarity in itself. 


A selection of examples of encased 
stamps may be found on plate VII. 


COLLECTING U.S. ENCASED POSTAGE STAMPS 


Wayne K. Homren 


Plate VII 


Presented: 1 March 1994 


This paper provides an overview of 
encased postage stamps manufactured as 
a substitute for small change during the 
American Civil War. For more 
information see M.J. Hodder and Q.D. 
Bowers, Zhe Standard Catalogue of 
Encased Postage Stamps (Wolfeboro, 


1989).* 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: 
Throughout history, times of war 
have been times of great upheaval and 
change. Hostilities greatly alter local and 
national economies. The U.S. Civil War 
brought about vast changes in the 
circulating money of the nation. Citizens 
on both sides of the conflict began 
hoarding gold and silver, and before long 
there was a severe shortage of coins in 
circulation. Commerce began to suffer, 
and soon the population resorted to all 

manner of substitutes for small change. 
Some grocers took to filling 
packets with 25 cents worth of flour, to 
be given in change in place of quarters. 


* The author would like to thank 
two fellow encased postage stamp 
collectors: Bob Kincaid helped kindle my 
interest in the series and his rarity data 
provided the basis for the analysis shown 
here. Local collector, Dr. Charles Gatz, 
caught the bug from me and we have 
spent many hours together studying 
pieces offered for sale. Finally, the 
author would like to dedicate this paper to 
WPNS member Earl Coatsworth, who 
blazed the trail years before. 

A selection of representative 
examples of encased postage stamps may 
be found on plate VII. 
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Other merchants and individuals began 
printing their own paper money in small 
denominations to be used as change. 
These promissory ‘scrip’ notes could be 
redeemed only by their issuers. 
Shoppers found themselves with 
pocketfuls of IOU's at the end of each 
day, each good only at the place of issue. 

Postage stamps were also pressed 
into service. While these had a universal 
value, they also had a severe drawback: 
once soiled by circulation, they would be 
worthless as postage. The adhesive 
backing posed further problems. 
Humidity and moisture from people's 
hands caused the stamps to stick to 
whatever surface with which they came 
into contact. 

One solution was to place stamps 
inside protective envelopes, with the 
value written on the outside of the 
envelope. Printers and merchants eased 
the burden by producing small! envelopes 
with values printed on the outside. While 
the envelopes protected the stamps, they 
did not protect recipients from miscreants 
who could place stamp-sized squares of 
paper in the envelopes and pass them at 
full value. 


JOHN GAULT'S INVENTION: 
An entrepreneur from Boston 
named John Gault devised a solution to 
this dilemma: the encased postage stamp. 
Gault's invention provided a way to 
protect stamps while still allowing them 
to be seen. The stamps were laid on a 
brass disk with a small piece of cardboard 
backing between. Atop the stamp was 
placed a disk of clear mica. Finally, a 
brass frame was bent around the 
sandwich, locking the components 


together. About the size of a quarter, 
Gault's encasement allowed stamps to 
circulate without fear of damage or fraud. 

Gault received a patent for his 
invention on 12 August 1862 and 
contracted their production to the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company. Since encased 
stamps would circulate at the face value 
of the stamp, Gault needed a way to 
cover the cost of their manufacture (not to 
mention his profit margin). His solution 
to this problem was as American as apple 
pie: he sold advertising on the back of the 
stamp case! 

Merchants would pay Gault a 
premium to produce encased postage 
Stamps with their message on the back. 
Eventually 31 merchants (including Gault 
himself) would advertise 34 different 
products on his encasements. Each piece 
carried its message from person to person 
as it changed hands in the marketplace. 
Gault's advertisers included some of the 
biggest merchandisers of the day. 
Amazingly, some of these businesses are 
still in operation today, including Lord & 
Taylor department store (New York), 
Shillito's department store (Cincinnati) 
and Bailey, Banks & Biddle jewelers. 

Eight denominations of stamps 
were used in Gault's encasements: 1¢, 
3¢, S¢, 10¢, 12¢, 24¢, 30¢ and 90¢. 
The four smallest denominations 
corresponded to circulation coins and are 
the most common. The larger odd-value 
denominations were used only for 
postage and would have been more 
difficult to use in circulation. The 24¢, 
30¢ and 90¢ encasements are very rare. 

Gault's invention served a very 
useful purpose in its time, but it was soon 
made obsolete in the Union by Postage 
and Fractional Currency. These notes 
began appearing in August 1862, the 
same month as Gault's patent. As the 
new notes became more plentiful, they 
drove from circulation nearly all other 
substitutes, including Gault's encased 
postage stamps. 


THE ISSUERS: 
Gault Himself 
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L_Gault Gault issued one type of 
encasement showing only the name / 
Gault and the patent date of his 
invention. These were undoubtedly 
samples used to advertise his own 
product. 


Kirkpatrick & Gault Later Gault moved 
to New York City and took Joseph 
Kirkpatrick as a partner. The team of 
Kirkpatrick & Gault issued an 
encasement bearing a more extensive 
message: Applcattoas for advertising 
on this curreacy to be addressed to 
Kirkpatrick & Gault, No. | Park Place, 
eek 


The Massachusetts Merchants 

Since Gault was living in Boston in 
1862, it seems natural that many of the 
earliest issuers of encased postage stamps 
were based in Massachusetts. The largest 
of these was J.C. Ayer & Co. of Lowell, 
MA. Ayer manufactured patent 
medicines. His products were used 
around the world. Three different Ayer's 
messages graced Gault's encased postage 
stamps. Ayer's pieces are the most 
common of all encased postage stamps. 


James C. Ayer and Co. (Lowell, 
MA) 
Ayer's Cathartic Pills These were a 
digestive remedy packaged in small 
boxes wrapped in ornate paper. 
[V1.6] 
Ayer's advertising 
states that his Sarsaparilla was ‘a 
skillfully-prepared combination of the 
best alternative medicines, classified in 
science as blood purifiers.’ There are 
three major varieties of this encasement, 
with ‘Ayer's' appearing in small, 
medium and large letters. [VII.9] 


Take Ayer's Pills This encasement 
says it all. [VII.7] 
Boston, MA 
began his career as a 
maker of musical instruments in 1828. 
He expanded to include umbrellas and 
combs and later opened a store on 


Washington Street near Faneuil Hall. 
His line of Faacy Goods eventually 
included ornate frames and art objects. 
While he prospered for some time, he 
suffered greatly in the Panic of 1873 
and died bankrupt in 1886. 


Brown's Bronchial Troches John I. 
Brown was an apothecary who ran a 
small drugstore in south Boston. His 
sideline of medical products made him a 
wealthy man. His Bronchial Troches 
were a throat remedy popular with 
singers, actors and public speakers. 
[VII.8] 

Joseph 
Burnett founded a perfume and extracts 
business in 1837 at the age of 17. He 
was a likeable and popular 
philanthropist, who died tragically in a 
carriage accident in 1894. 


Burnett's Cocoaine Kalliston This 
encasement advertised Burnett's 
personal care products. Cocoaine was 
a coconut oil based hair care product 
and Kalliston was a skin cream. 
[VII.10] 


Hopkinton, MA 

Arthur Claflin Born in Hopkinton in 
1836, Arthur M. Claflin first sought his 
fortune in Atchison, Kansas, where he 
open a general store. Violence between 
pro- and antislavery settlers led him to 
return to his hometown. This time he 
started the clothing store advertised on 
his encasements. After the Civil War 
he returned to Kansas to marry the 
sweetheart he left behind. 


The New York Merchants 
There were seven issuers of 
encased postage stamps in New York 


city. 


Aerated Bread Co. Invented by 
Stephen Ambler of Brooklyn, aerated 
bread was produced by a process 
involving carbonated gas instead of 
yeast. It was popular at first as a 
novelty item, but the business failed in 
1864. 
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Dougan's business 
was located in the Wall Street area of 
the city. His encasement is the only 
one to feature a picture of the advertised 
product -ahat. [VII.3] 


Drake's Plantation Bitters Patrick H. 
Drake's concoction featured 100 proof 
rum as its main ingredient. It was a 
popular product at a time when alcohol 
was taxed but ‘medicines’ were not. 
His cryptic slogan 'S.T.1860. X’ 
appeared on all Bitters bottles and 
advertising, prompting much 
speculation and free publicity. [VII.4] 


Hunt & Nash (Irving House) Located 
at Broadway and 12th Street (near 
Union Square), Irving House was a 
fashionable hotel in its day. Their 
encasements promoted the hotel's 
European Plan, where rooms were 
charged at a flat rate with additional 
services available for a fee. 


lor In partnership with his 
wife's uncle John Taylor, English 
immigrant Samuel Lord began a dry 
goods business in New York's 
Greenwich Village in 1830. Lord & 
Taylor expanded into America's first 
department store, opening in 1853. By 
1862 their business operated in three 
locations. The flagship store on 
Broadway was damaged in the 1863 
draft riots. 


George Mendum's establishment at 
Broadway and Cedar was a 
combination saloon and delicatessen. It 
became a tourist attraction during the 
Civil War. 


ee 2 pated Co. 
Nathan Morgan was the first actuary for 
the newly-formed Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company in 1851. He had 
history of sorts by writing the first 
group insurance policy in 1854 
(covering a group of 700 Chinese 
labourers working on the Panama 
Canal). In 1862 he founded his own 


firm, North American Life Insurance 
Co. The firm prospered during the 
Civil War, but failed in the Panic of 
1873. [VII.5] 


S. Steinfeld Simon Steinfeld's store 
was at 70 Nassau Street, near Dougan 
the Hatter (at 102 Nassau). He sold 
French cognac bitters, another high- 
alcohol content patent medicine. 


George White's 
business was located at 216 Broadway, 
the same building as P.T. Barnum's 
famous American Museum. During 
1863 he issued Civil War store cards. 
A Confederate sympathizer set fire to 
the building on Thanksgiving Day 
1864, greatly damaging White's stock. 


The Philadelphia Merchants 


J, Bailey & Co. Founded in 1832, J. 
Bailey & Co. was America's largest 
jewelry firm by 1862. Their address at 
819 Chestnut Street is misspelled 
‘Chesnut’ on their encasement. The 
firm is still in business today as Bailey, 
Banks & Biddle. 


G.G, Evans George G. Evans was a 
successful and diversified entrepreneur. 

His primary business was selling 
books, and he eventually opened stores 

in New York and Boston. He sold 
California wines as well, and this 
product was advertised on his 
encasements. Evans was the publisher 
of the Wustrated History of the United 
States Miat, published in various 

editions from 1885 to 1901. Evans 
encasements are slightly different from 

others, and do not bear Gault's patent 
notice. 


N& G Tay . In business since 
1810, the N & G Taylor Company 
manufactured and sold a wide variety of 
metal products, including tin plate, 
sheet iron and copper, machine tools, 
cans and utensils. 


The Midwest Merchants 
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Detroit, Michigan 
Frederick Buhl 


Chicago, Illinois 


Gage Brother & Drake (Tremont 
House) This lavishly appointed hotel 
was built in 1850 and acquired three 
years later by brothers David and 
George Gage. In 1855 John B Drake 
bought 25% interest in the hotel. 
George Gage was a friend of fellow 
Republican Abraham Lincoln. He sold 
his interest in the hotel to Drake and 
was elected to the Illinois state 
legislature. The building was destroyed 
in the great Chicago fire in 1871. It 
was rebuilt by a new owner in 1873. 


John W. Norris The son of a lawyer, 
Norris opened his newspaper 
dealership in 1860. He sold books, 
magazines and later expanded to include 
stationary, diaries and songbooks. 


Peoria, Illinois 


B.F. Miles Benjamin Franklin Miles 
was born in Pennsylvania, studied 
medicine and became a doctor. In 1853 
he moved to Peoria to join a local drug 
firm. Soon he established his own 
business, selling drugs, paints, oil and 
glassware. The Miles encasement is the 
rarest of the series. Only seven 
examples are believed to exist today. 


Evansville, Indiana 


H.A. Cook Cook moved his family 
from New York city to Evansville 
shortly before the Civil War. His father 
opened a grocery business which the 
younger Cook later expanded into a 
general store. 


ing Bernard Schapker 
and John Bussing were two German 
immigrants who formed a partnership 
in 1860. Their dry goods business 
continued until the Panic of 1873 forced 
them to close. 


A second-generation 
German immigrant, Buhl formed a 
partnership with his brother in 1833, 
buying the business of a deceased 
Detroit hatter. His brother left the 


business in 1855. Buhl was a very 
successful businessman and also served 
as mayor of Detroit. His business was 
still in operation in 1900. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Lewis C. Hopkins 
entered the dry goods business as a 
delivery boy at the age of 16. He 
married the boss's daughter and became 
a partner in the business. By 1861 he 
was the sole proprietor. He prospered 
during the Civil War by supplying the 
Union army with uniforms and other 
goods. 


Ellis, McAlpin & Co. John W. Ellis 
and George Washington McAlpin 
operated a wholesale dry goods 
business; selling merchandise to 
midwestern and southern distributors. 


Pearce, Tolle & Holton This 
partnership, formed in 1860, was also a 
wholesale dry goods distributor, 
shipping merchandise down the 
Mississippi river. 


. This dry goods 
store, founded in 1830, 'The Oldest 
Store West of the Alleghenies’ 
remained in the family until 1928 and is 
still in operation today. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Sands’ Ale Josiah J. Sands was a 
Chicago brewer who developed a 
process for giving greater shelf life to 
his ale. This allowed him to expand his 
business to a larger geographical area. 
In 1859 he purchased a Milwaukee 
brewery and operated it successfully 
throughout the Civil War. It was sold 
in 1867. Sands’ Ale encasements are 
the second rarest in the series-only eight 
specimens are currently known. 


Montreal, Quebec (Canada) 
Weir & Larminie William Weir and 
G.H. Larmine were bankers and 
bullion dealers in Montreal. Bank 
auditors discovered several dubious 
loans authorized by Weir. He was 


indicted, tried and convicted of fraud. 
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He died after being released from 
prison. 


RARITY 

All encased postage stamps are rare 
today. Many were destroyed shortly after 
issue by people seeking to use the stamps 
for postage. The surviving pieces were 
saved as souvenirs, eventually ending up 
in the hands of collectors. 

Robert Kincaid of Hastings, 
Nebraska compiled extensive charts 
listing pieces from all major collections 
and auctions. These charts were the basis 
for the rarity estimates in the Hobber- 
Bowers book. 

The following table summarizes 
Kincaid's results. Be aware that rating 
rarity is not an exact science. While it is 
possible to get detailed counts on pieces 
impounded in well known collections, it 
is much more difficult to extract 
meaningful counts from auction 
appearances. It is often impossible to tell 
if an item listed in different auctions 
implies the existence of several different 
pieces, or is only the reappearance of the 
same individual specimen. These 
numbers are only a general guide. Where 
Kincaid lists a small number of 
appearances (fewer than 20) the table 
contains his exact count. For higher 
populations, the numbers are round 
figures. For example, Kincaid concluded 
that ‘over 300' three cent Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla pieces exist. The 
approximate number '300' appears in the 
table. 

Kincaid's efforts have been 
continued by Fred Reed. Reed's records 
currently list about 8,000 appearances of 
encased postage stamps. However, I 
have been informed by Mr. Reed that the 
proportion of each type is similar in both 
lists. Thus, the relative rarities of pieces 
as shown by Kincaid’s results are still 
fairly accurate. 


TABLE I 


Encased Postage Stamp Rarity Table 


The items shaded in the table represent pieces in the author's collection 
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TABLE II 


Collecting Encased Postage by Denomination 
There are several ways to collect encased postage stamps. Stamp collectors may 


desire one example of each of the eight denominations. The following tables summarize 
rarity by denomination. Note that the four smallest denominations account for over 90% of 


all encased postage stamps. 


18.20% 
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TABLE III 


Collecting Encased Postage Stamps by Merchant 


The most popular way to collect encased postage stamps is by merchant. Several 
merchant issues are extremely rare and completing a set is a very difficult goal. The 
following table orders the merchants by overall rarity. 
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TABLE IV 
Collecting by Geographical Region 


Another way to look at the series is by geographic region. For example, collectors 
of New York tokens might want to include encased postage stamps by New York issuers 
in their collections. The following table outlines the regions by rarity and issuers. Note 
that the three largest regions (Massachusetts, New York and Ohio) account for 68% of the 
types and nearly 90% of all individual pieces. 
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THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


1993-1994 


The Report of the Presideat of the 
Western Peansy!/vania Nomismatic 
Soctety for the Year 1993-1994. 


Gerald S. Porter 


The current year has been quite 
active with the following events having 
occurred: 
>The passing of Mr. Roy van Ormer, a 
former member from Cannonsburg, PA. 
>Acceptance of Mr. Richard H. Hayes, 
from State College, PA, as a 
corresponding member. 
>Successful Pennsylvania Association of 
Numismatists, Pittsburgh Numismatic 
Society and WPNS picnic (28 August 
1993) 
>Successful coin identification day at the 
Carnegie Institute (4 November 1993) 
>Successful Pennsylvania Association of 
Numismatists Coin Show [jointly 
sponsored by WPNS] (15-17 October 
1993). 
>Proposal for WPNS membership 
medal. 
>Reprint of Story of Old Allegheny City 
book made available to members by Larry 
Dziubek. 
>The Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania's offer to house WPNS 
archives. 
>:The Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Society membership for the Society (the 
cost of which shared by Larry Dziubek, 
Mick Homza, Larry Korchnak and Ted 
Shiff). 

Programs given during the year 
ranged from Late Roman monetary 
policy, coins and medals of Groningen; 
siege currency; Pan-Pacific exposition; 
the 1926 sesquicentennial; Washington 
peace medals; what and how we collect; 
U.S. encased postage stamps to ethics in 
numismatics. Unfortunately, the January 
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meeting was cancelled due to snow 
conditions. 

The November meeting, held at the 
Westinghouse ‘Castle Museum’ in 
Wilmerding was a great success with 
thirty five persons in attendance at diner 
and the presentation on the life of George 
Westinghouse given by Mr. Charles 
Ruch, curator of the museum. 

The following is a list of 
publications made by WPNS members in 
recent times: 


>Dziubek, Larry & Homren, Wayne K., 
‘Communion tokens of the 2nd United 
Presbyterian Church of Allegheny 
County, PA.,’ Zokea and Medal 
Society Journal 33 (1993), 82-5. 


>Erb, Charles, ‘Another Economite 
story, Joha Reich Journal 7 
(1993), 36-9. 


>Erb, Charles & Patton, Naomi R., ‘Dr. 
Volney Gill Patton,’ /o4a Reich 
Journal 7 (1993), 38, 40. 


>Fort, E. Tomlinson, "Two more 
imitations of Mercian coins,’ 
Nomusmatic Circular 98 (1990), 231. 

ede ‘Some notes onthe SA 
coinage of Athelstan I of East Anglia,’ 
Numismatic Circular 99 (1991), 
80-2. 


‘A "mule" of Offa, king of the 
Mercians, 757-796 Muaiusmatic 
Circular 99 (1991), 183-4. 

‘The coinage of Beorhtric, 
king of the West Saxons, 786-802, 
Classical Numismatic Review 17/1 
(1992), 4-5, 44. 

‘PEOCHT VN: a reply,’ 
Classical Numismatic Review 17/2 
(1992), 3-5. 

‘Review of Zh#e Corns of St. 
Aadrews, by V.J. Smart,’ 
Numismatic Circular 101 (1993). 82. 


>Homren, Wayne K., ‘John A. Beck, 
collector,’ 7#e Numismatist March 
1994, 1549-56. 

‘Moneta electronica: A 
collector's encounter with J.S.G. 
Boggs,’ Carrom 11 (1994), 8-13. 

‘A collectors encounter with 
J.S.G. Boggs,’ 74e Nuausmatst 
May 1994, 644-50, 705-6. 


>Korchnak, Larry, ‘Intoduction to siege 
coins, Muausmatics Internatronal 22, 
no. 10 (1988), 241-3. 

‘Dutch sieges of the 16th & 
17th century,’ 7Ze Muausmatist Dec. 
1990, 1947-51, 2001-3, 2041. 

ne ee 'The Shippingport ferry 
token,’ 7okea aad Medal Soctety 
Journal 31 no.4 (1991), 142-4. 

‘Ellwood City Depression 
script, Zhe Mumuismatist June 1992, 
767-70, 813-14. 


Porter, Gerald S., Avephants 1 
Numismatics and Fronumsa from 
Aactent to Modern Times (Pittsburgh, 
1993). 


The Report of the Secretary of the 
Western Pennsylvania Nomismatic 
Soctety for the Year 1993-1994. 


Donald D. Carlucci 


Already a year has passed since | 
reflected upon my observations as 
secretary of the Western Pennsylvania 
Numismatic Society. At that time I stated 
what I felt were three goals that the 
Society should undertake for the 
betterment of the organization. 

Goal number one was the 
contention the ‘anyone giving a 
presentation to the membership should 
present it in written form, not only for the 
benefit of the present members; but for 
the benefit of posterity.’ I am pleased to 
relate that this goal was almost 
universally accepted and one hundred per 
cent attained. However, it gained even 
more importance with the printing of the 
first WPNS journal by Society editor E. 
Tomlinson Fort, who gathered a 
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grouping of member presentations and 
bound them together in journal form to 
create the first of a series of WPNS 
proceedings. 

My second goal was to have the 
membership of WPNS ‘assist in fostering 
the wants, needs and goals not only of 
our local organization, but also of the 
state and national numismatic 
organizations.’ At a time when shows 
and conventions of model trains, guns, 
baseball cards, jewelry and antique 
collectibles seem to be in vogue, 
numismatics in general need a boost from 
its staunchest supporters - its collector 
fraternity. We should all work together 
to make the Pittsburgh area a strong 
centre of numismatics. 

My last goal was ‘that the 
organization might entertain the striking 
of a modern WPNS medal, perhaps in 
silver.’ Since that time a membership 
medal committee has been created 
consisting of Wayne Homren, Richard 
Gaetano and Donald Carlucci. The 
thoughts of striking membership medals 
in both gold and silver have been 
discussed. Although no firm decisions 
have been made, initial correspondence 
between the minter, Silvertowne of 
Winchester, Indiana and the WPNS have 
been completed. Further action will be in 
direct response to the wants, needs and 
wishes of the membership. 

A special note must be made of the 
efforts that past president Wayne Homren 
has made with the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania in preserving the 
WPNS archives in a safe, climate 
controlled depository for knowledge, 
enlightenment and perhaps even 
enjoyment that these numismatic 
recordings may give to future 
generations. Although no formal 
arrangements have been made, the 
preliminary ground work has been 
established. Again, this goal can only be 
completed in accordance with the wants, 
needs and wishes of the membership. 

As I had stated one year before, 
these ‘comments and observations are my 
own and are only meant for the 
consideration of the society.’ 


PAPERS DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY 


1992-1994 


The Creation of the Korean War Commemorative Dollar 
Donald D. Carlucci 


Some Reflections on an Anglo-Frankish Coin Type 
E. Tomlinson Fort 


The Columbian Exposition 
Richard Gaetano 


The Beaver Falls Cutlery Company Counterstamped Merchaat Token 


Larry Korchnak 

The Higley Coppers 

Wayne K. Homren 
Spanish-American Mint Marks 
Gerald S. Porter 


Lincoln Campaign Medals 
Richard Crosby 


The Bar Copper 
Harry W. Colborn 


Historical Subjects on Roman Republican Coras 
Ralph J. Ruggiero 


7 July 1992 

4 August 1992 

1 September 1992 
6 October 1992 

1 December 1992 
5 January 1993 

2 February 1993 

2 March 1993 


6 April 1993 


Naval and Military Miat Medals in the Collection of the Carnegie lastitute 


John Burns 


The Pan-Pacttic Exposition 
Neil Conner 

What and Why Do We Collect 
Rodger Hershey 

Ethics in Nuausmatics 
Michael Homza 

Stege Currency 
Larry Korchnak 


Washington, Indian Peace Medals 
Richard Crosby 


INVICTA ROMA: The Miat of Rome Under Odovacar and the 
Ostrogoths A.D. 476-554 
E. Tomlinson Fort 


Collecting U.S. Encased Postage Stamps 
Wayne K. Homren 


The 1926 National Sesqui-Ceatenmal 
Richard Gaetano 


Coinage and Medals of the City aad Province of Cromngen 
James Groninger 
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4 May 1993 

6 July 1993 

3 August 1993 

7 September 1993 
5 October 1993 


7 December 1993 


1 February 1994 


1 March 1994 
5 April 1994 


3 May 1994 


hig. I 
Graduation photo of 
George Clapp (1877) 


Fig. 3 


WPNS Medal 1878 
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Fig. 2 


PLATE. 


Fig. 9 


(enlarged) (enlarged) 


PLATE III 


Fig. 4 
(enlarged) 


Fig. 2 Fig. 3 
(enlarged) 


(enlarged) 


Fig. 1 
(enlarged) 


Fig. 8 


Fig. 7 


Fig. 6 


Fig. 5 


PLATE IV 


Fig. 2 
(enlarged) 
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PLATE V 
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PLATE VI 
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